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LORD ELGIN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Lorp Excrn has a favorably balanced organiza- 
tion, and is well adapted to both mental and phys- 
ical labor and enjoyment. His bodily functions 
appear to be full in development and of a healthy 
condition, indicating long life, uniformity of con- 
dition, and capacity to meet almost any emer- 
gency. His digestive system is ample, his arte- 
rial system is fully represented, and his nervous 
or mental temperament is in a very high degree 
of development, so that while he is easy in his mo- 
tions, graceful in his manners, and deliberative in 
all his mental operations, at the same time he is 
clear-headed, sprightly, intense in mental action, 
and prepared for off-hand labors. His sense of 
luxury and pleasure readily introduces him to all 
the enjoyments of life. His large brain and ac- 
tive powers of mind enable him to sustain him- 
self in severe mental labors. His phrenological 
developments indicate a better balance of mind 
and character than men generally possess; hence 
he would have less conflicts from within, or con- 
tentions from without, than most men. He suc- 
ceeds in pleasing and making friends, and in win- 
ning over to his side those who would otherwise 
be his opponents. He has a large base to the 
brain, which gives foundation to character, en- 
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pensity are also large, 
which give appetite, sense 
of property, policy, ener- 
gy of character, and gen- 
eral courage and efficien- 
cy. He may not love to 
labor, still he has the 
power to sustain himself 
in severe labors, when 
called upon to do so. The 
general form of his head 
is favorable to the de- 
velopment of the social 
feelings, giving gallant- 
ry, friendship, and soci- 
ability. He readily makes 
friends and attaches peo- 
pletohim. He has large 
Cautiousness,which gives 
forethought for results ; 
is desirous and has ca- 
R\ pacity to shield himself 
\\\ from impediments and 
ny’ all unmecessary diffical- 
ties and dangers. The 
crown of his. head is 
large, which indicates an 
unusual degree of ambi- 
tion, sense of character, 
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ergy and force to what he says and does, and an 
intimate consciousness of outward life, and a quick 
appreciation of things as they are. His percep- 
tive intellect is amply developed; he quickly be- 
comes acquainted with physical objects—their 
qualities, uses, value, and relations. He has a 
ready utterance, is copious in conversation, can 
tell what he knows easily, has all the qualities for 
a speaker, linguist, or scholar; is naturally me- 
thodical and systematic, has a good memory of fea- 
tures, of the forms of things, and judges well of 
proportions; has good memory of places and read- 
ily understands relative positions of places and 
things. He has uncommon power of calculation 
and perception of nombers and amounts, and 
would succeed in theoretical or practical mathe- 
matics. The organs in the region of selfish pro- 








politeness, affability, and urbanity, joined to a 
high degree of dignity, pride, manliness, and the 
desire as well as the capacity to command. He 
has a strong will, which, combined with his en- 
ergy, renders him very efficient. The moral or- 
gans, as a class, appear to be fully developed, 
which give elevation, respect for superiority, a 
sense of justice and kindness, and a hopeful and 
buoyant disposition. 

His imagination is strong, his head is broad in 
the temples, indicating skill, ingenuity, and versa- 
tility of mind, sense of beauty, and power to ap- 
preciate ait and perfection. He takes large and 
liberal views, and comprehends the fall extent and 
force of a subject. His power to understand the 
relations of cause and effect is fully developed, but 
not sufficient to characterize him for great origin- 
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ality of mind, but he has large Comparison, which 
gives discrimination, power of criticism, and fac- 
ulty to analyze and illustrate. He has a quick 
and clear perception of character and motives, and 
reads persons intuitively. With such an organi- 
zation he could scarcely fail to be popular, even 
with his enemies; and successful in diplomatic 
negotiation, and in carrying out his plans, where 
he had different and contradictory elements to 
deal with. He will always be on the side of 
peace, so long as honor and justice can be main- 
tained by it; but in fighting for a just cause he 
would be as courageous as is necessary to face all 
the dangers of the day. His true character would 
be developed more in peace than in war—in mak- 
ing friends and maintaining his integrity, than in 
litigation and exciting turmoil. 

There may be a danger of his being too willful, 
and yielding too much to the warm and impulsive 
elements of his nature when excited ; otherwise 
he has but little to contend with in order to live a 
consistent and upright life. The entire organiza- 
tion is broad, strong, full of vitality and endur- 
ance, and his power is not only great, but, under 
favorable circumstances, tends to intelligence and 
virtue. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


James Bruce, son of Thomas Bruce, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, a Scotch representative 
peer for fifty years, was born July 20,1811. His 
studies were begun at Eton and completed at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he was graduated 
in 1833. He commenced life as a member of par- 
liament for Southampton in 1841, but before the 
year closed he succeeded to the title and estates of 
his father. In the following year Lord Elgin was 
appointed Governor of Jamaica, and in 1846 was 
promoted to the more lucrative and responsible 
post of Governor-General of Canada. He found 
the provinces in a ferment from recent insurrec- 
tion, but under his calm, disinterested, firm, and 
judicious administration, Canada settled into a 
state of political tranquillity and advanced to a 
position of political, commercial, and social pros- 
perity which confers the highest honor upon those 
who have administered its affairs, and gives indi- 
cations of a future full of hope and promise. 

Through his energy and diplomatic skill, the 
reciprocity treaty with the United States was suc- 
cessfally negotiated, and was concluded in 1854, 
after which, on the 18th of December of that year, 
he resigned his office of Governor-General of Can- 
ada, and prepared to return to England. On the 
22d he quitted Quebec, and though the hour of 
his departure was fixed at 8 a.., and the ther- 
mometer was twenty degrees below zero, the whole 
of the troops of the garrison lined the streets to 
the wharf on the St. Lawrence, and thousands of 
the inhabitants, including all the principal per- 
sons in the city, their ladies and families, were 
present, to offer their last mark of respect to a 
governor who had endeared himself to them by his 
straightforward and honorable impartiality, by 
his earnest zeal for Canadian interests, and by his 
warm-hearted and never-ceasing hospitality to 
every section of political parties. 

Amid deafening cheers, with cries of “God 
bless you, Lord Elgin,” and with his friends sur- 
rounding him ta the water’s edge, his lordship 
embarked and the boat moved away from the 





shore. During his journey through the United 
States to New York, Lord Elgin was everywhere 
received with the utmost cordiality. A large 
number of leading citizens waited upon him and 
escorted him to the place of embarkation for En- 
gland. It was the intention of New York to ten- 
der to Lord Elgin the compliment of a public din- 
ner, as an indication of the harmony or oneness of 
the people of both countries, but it was under- 
stood he would remain in the city but two or three 
hours before embarking for England. 

On his arrival in England he received the ap- 
pointment of Lord-Lieutenant of Fifeshire. 

In the spring of 1857 he was appointed Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Pekin, China. He proceed- 
ed immediately to fulfill his mission, and was pres- 
ent at the taking of Canton, and, in conjunction 
with the French, succeeded in reducing the Chi- 
nese to terms. After concluding a treaty with the 
Chinese commissioner, July 12th, 1858, the condi- 
tions of which were highly favorable to his coun- 
try, he sailed for Japan, boldly entered the har- 
bor of Jeddo, from which foreigners had always 
been rigidly excluded, obtained important com- 
mercial privileges for his countrymen, concluded 
a treaty with Japan August 26th, and in May, 
1859, returned to England. Lord Elgin has been 
twice married. To the memory of his first wife a 
beautiful statue has been raised in Jamaica. His 
second wife is the daughter of the Earl of Dur- 
ham, who was formerly a Governor-General of 
Canada. 

To a clear and comprehensive mind, Lord Elgin 
added a firm, consistent, and earnest character, 
and over all were thrown a dignified polish and a 
genial urbanity of manners, which, while they 
commanded respect, won the affection and confi- 
dence of all. 





THE THREE STAGES OF MAN’S 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Ir appears to me that man’s acquirements in 
respect to knowledge, so called, may be divided 
into three stages, or periods, viz.: Ist. His intro- 
duction to knowledge that extends beyond arith- 
metic to reading; and when he supposes that he 
has acquired about all the knowledge that is 
worth mentioning ;‘ 2d. The unsettled period, when 
he is uncertain whether he knows much or not ; 
and, 8d. The descending period, or when he sees 
that he knows but little, and that his knowledge 
(to his conception) is all the time growing less 
(relatively). These notions that man seems to 
possess are entirely legitimate, as I shall proceed 
to show. 

In the first stage, when man has but little 


knowledge, he has but little ability to see or un-" 


derstand what is to be learned; and the knowl- 
edge which he possesses bears such a large ratio 
to all that he sees to be known (for it is the rela- 
tive knowledge, and not the absolute amount, that 
we conceive of) that he fancies that he has about 
all of it. When he can “solve” a question that 
involves a quadratic equation, it appears to him 
that he has mastered nearly the whole of mathe- 
matics. But when he is informed that besides 
Davies’ “‘ Little Algebra,” there are larger works, 
such as Hackley’s—the fullest work in the En- 
glish language—a ponderous octavo volume of 





over 500 pages, and nearly 300 of them that treat 
of subjects beyond Davies’ work, he begins to 
wonder. Add still further, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, surveying, conic sections, analytical geom- 
etry, descriptive geometry, the differential and 
integral calculus, and their various applications, 
and it is then that he begins to question himself 
whether he can ever learn so much. It is here 
that the student requires patience and a full de- 
termination to surmount every difficulty. Try, 
you, every one. 

As his knowledge increases and his mind ex- 
pands, he begins to get a glimpse of that which 
lies beyond, and is unknown. It is a question 
with him now whether he knows much or not. 
He is uncertain. Sometimes he thinks that he is 
learned, and at other times he seems to perceive 
the small amount of his acquirements. The ratio 
between the known and the unknown is about 
equal to unity, ready to tip one way or the other, 
as circumstances seem to determine. This is his 
second stage. 

The third stage now follows. Every new truth 
that he discovers enables him to see that two lie 
beyond him hid, or partially covered. As soon as 
he has worked these out, four more lie beyond 
him. And thus it goes on with an ever-increasing 
ratio. He thus perceives that he is scarcely on 
the threshold of knowledge. Every day he real- 
izes a little better how little he knows. The field 
for future labor expands. He sees new depart- 
ments of nature to be explored. As men advance 
in knowledge to wisdom, we hear them complain- 
ing how little they know, and what a small amount 
they have gained after laboring so hard for so 
many years. The ratio of the /nown to the un- 
known now rapidly becomes less and lees. He is 
now fully entered on the third stage of his mental 
perception and development. It is thus that we 
hear Newton exclaiming, in his eighty-fifth year : 
«I do not know what I may appear to the world, 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.” And thussaid Laplace 
—the great French mathematician and astronomer, 
and who, perhaps, had a profounder view of the 
mechanism of the universe than any other man— 
while on his death-bed, ‘‘ That which we know is 
but little, and that which is unknown is immense.” 
And in our own day do we hear the great Hum- 
boldt, the profoundest and greatest scholar that 
the world ever knew in any »ge or nation, ex- 
claiming, ‘I live very unhappy in my 89th year, 
because of the much for which I have ardently 
striven, to the little that [have gained.”* He felt 
the full force and spirit of the poet’s sentiment : 

“ Much learning shows how /i te mortals know.” 

The God of nature knows. best. In the first 
stage of learning could man realize what is to be 
learned, or even a considerable portion of it, it is 
highly probable that he would never undertake it, 
concluding that it would be wholly beyond his 
ability to grasp. Indeed, he is not permitted to 
an extended view of the unknown—that is, truth 
not fully developed—till his mind is so far devel- 
oped that he feels that nearly all his happiness is 





* I quote from memory. 
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found in study. In this, then, do we again see the 
truth of what the poet says : 
“ All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood : 
All partial evil, universal good ; 
And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whaterer is, is right.” 
Very few there are in this state of life who are 
far advanced in the third stage of development. 


Davin TRCW ts GE. 
Perry City, N. Y. 





HELPS AND HINDERANCES—No. 2. 

ApprosaTiveness is a powerful stimulus to 
action, and is one of the most influential in the 
mental constitution. It seeks praise, is gratified 
with appreciation and flattery, and renders its 
possessor unhappy under criticism, reproof, and 
rebuke. This gives a sense of shame and mortifi- 
cation. - 

We can hardly conceive of a state in which a 
person is truly more elated, joyous, and happy 
than when Approbativeness is favorably exercised. 
When all speak well of a person, and the general 
plaudits of the people shout his praises, he is 
buoyed up, sustained, and exceedingly happy. 
Under such influences, a man’s talent is strength- 
ened, and every quality of his being, physical and 
mental, is endowed with extraordinary power. 

We have seen a little boy, when praised for 
climbing, go to the top of a ship’s mast, like a 
monkey, and hang his cap upon it, and then come 
down safely. But he performed no such feats 
when not looked at by his friends and stimulated 
by Approbativeness. In battle, the idea of praise, 
of fame, honor, and renown, of title and distinc- 
tion, induces a man to ‘‘seek glory at the cannon’s 
mouth.” Indeed, we believe that all the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war” finds its 
most genial soil for growth in this mental element, 
Approbativeness. Under its influence men seek 
wealth, and for the sake of houses, gardens, con- 
servatories, statues, carriages, parties, and dis- 
play, sacr‘fice their health, the best years of their 
lives, exerting every fiber of their physical con- 
stitutions, and every mental power, to secure the 
wealth necessary for this gratification. They 
sometimes do more—they barter their conscience, 
their manliness; they swindle, cheat, and steal 
under the spur of this faculty. The orator rises 
to the sublimity of eloquence, stimulated by the 
applause of the multitude ; the musician, inspired 
by the same element, rises to his highest excel- 
lence in execution under the stimulation of ap- 
plause. Persons try to do well, to be moral, 
cleanly, learned, affable, and, indeed, all that is 
goo i and desirable, because of the influence of this 
faculty. So far, itis a help to duty, to goodness, 
and to virtue. 

On the other hand, if it be too active, and not 
properly gratified and directed by the other men- 
tal powers, it becomes a hinderance to virtue, 
morality, and goodness ; for it inspires those who 
are vicious to play the hypocrite, to counterfeit 
goodness, and deny their faults, and even commit 
one crime to hide another. There is many a mur- 
der committed to hide one’s shame. Many a man, 
to save his name from disgrace, has sent his con- 
fiding victim to an untimely death, who, under 








the action of any other emotion than mortified 
Approbativeness, would have shrunk from a deed 
so dark. We believe that four fifths of all the 
crimes of woman originate in excessive and per- 
verted Approbativeness, But we leave the reader 
to trace out for himself all the crimes and follies 
which an excess of this faculty may lead her to do. 

A child in whom this organ is large is alter- 
nately praised and blamed, flattered and frowned 
upon, according as it is desired on the part of its 
parent, nurse, playmate, or teacher to urge on, or 
hinder from action the little subject. If we wish 
them to perform anything, we excite them to do 
it by pleasing Approbativeness. If we wish to 
hinder their accomplishing the same end, we show 
up its shame side, and the child will do or refrain 
from doing the same thing, according as we praise 
or censure the thing in question. How important, 
then, that this faculty be properly understood by 
all thus influencing and those who are being in- 
fluenced, and that it be exercised always in con- 
junction with the judgment, the moral sentiments, 
and an enlightened benevolence. 


“ARMED TO THE TEETH.” 


“Armep to the teeth” has become classical 
from its pertinency and breadth of meaning. Who 
does not feel a thrill of hope or of dread when this 
expression is used; of hope if the ‘‘armed” be 
on our side, dread if he stands opposed to us. 
But in this day of peace societies—* the Italian 
question” being settled—we suppose, if their prin- 
ciples shall prevail, the quotation will go into dis- 
use, or seek a new application. In anticipation of 
that peaceful era, we propose to apply the term, 
with a slight change, to the teeth themselves, viz., 
*‘ armed with teeth.” 

We well remember the time when age, or early 
decay, having robbed people of their teeth, they 
were obliged, whether contented with their lot or 
not, to struggle on the balance of their lives with- 
out these most necessary organs—necessary both 
for use and ornament. Then there was no such 
profession as dentistry, or if it existed, its opera- 
tions were excgeding clumsy; and as its applica- 
tion to unarmed mouths became more common, 
the fact of wearing false teeth was sedulously con- 
cealed, because it was considered not only disrep- 
utable, but even immoral. A lady, in those days, 
when a front tooth was far advanced in decay, 
would go to a distant city to visit a dentist, where 
she would not be likely to meet an acquaintance, 
and then, thickly vailed, would she repair, Nico- 
demus like, to the dental artist, to get a single 
tooth set upon the stump of the defective one, 
carefully concealing her name and residence, lest 
the fact should be betrayed to her acquaintances, 
and she be made the subject of village scandal or 
of ecclesiastical discipline. ‘ 

Now, how vast the change—not so much in the 
decay of teeth—but in the mode or remedy for 
their loss, and in public sentiment on the subject! 
In cities it has become a great and distinct profes- 
sion, and people of fashion boast as promptly and 
proudly of the excellence of the celebrated dentist 
they patronize, as they do of the houses where 
they shop for rich silks and jewelry, or of church 
and pastor whose altar and ministrations they at- 
tend. This nineteenth century is truly an age of 
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progress, and we rejoice in the progress of art and 
opinion respecting the teeth, as much as in any 
one direction. There are already arts enough em- 
bodied in Paixhan guns, Colt’s pistols, and Sharp’s 
rifles, for destroying life and maiming the human 
form, and we rejoice in all arts calculated to re- 
pair the damage of human beings, rather than in 
those which arm them for destruction. 

In these times a yearly dentist’s bill is esteemed 
as necessary as a doctor’s bill, and much more 
agreeable, for it has a preventive effect, while med- 
icine is merely curative. The teeth must be 
watched and cared for, and the first signs of de- 
cay carefully excavated and filled, to prevent fur- 
ther decay, and thus the teeth of youth and early 
manhood be saved to their owners to do service 
and prolong beauty for scores of years. Besides, 
beauty and utility being promoted by the dental 
art, health also is a consideration which should 
urge to a careful preservation of the teeth. With 
a mouth full of decayed and decaying teeth, the 
breath not only becomes excessively offensive, but 
the inhalation of such a breath, as well as the ab- 
sorption of disease into the system, often ruins the 
constitution. We have said nothing of tic dolo- 
reux and toothache, with all their horrors—too 
many know already the awful import of those 
terms; and those who do not can form no concep- 
tion of them from a mere description, even if 
words could reach the reality; but the sleepless 
nights, shattered nerves, and broken constitutions, 
originating in diseased teeth, are a source of sick- 
ening contemplation. 

We pity those who regard the health, perfec- 
tion, and durability of their teeth with indiffer- 
ence, or those who are ignorant of the means of 
preserving this gift of nature, and also those who 
are too parsimonious to pay the expense of that 
‘‘ stitch in time” necessary to the salvation of 
these organs. 

Though natural teeth are preferable to artifi- 
cial ones, and should be properly attended to by 
their owner under the advice of an accomplished 
dentist, yet when all his art and the care of their 
owner can not save them, then it is that plate- 
work dentistry comes to the resene to supply a 
partial or an entire set of teeth. 

It provokes a smile in us when we remember 
the first full set of artificial teeth we ever saw, 
and when we compare their remembered image 
(which it were no sin to worship) with the beauti- 
ful work of the present day, artificial gums and 
all, we are surprised and delighted. Only to think 
of an otherwise beautiful woman of thirty, with 
all her front teeth gone—the devastation, per- 
haps, of mercurial medical treatment for a fever— 
if this destruction could not be repaired. If the 
dental art can not supply their place with those 
as good as the original, they are generally quite 
as beautiful; are strong enough for all legitimate 
purposes, and what is of no small consequence, 
they never ache nor decay. 

We commend to all, then, special care of their 
teeth while they are sound—to use no metallic sub- 
stance as a tooth-pick—to brush them thoroughly, 
and the moment they show signs of decay, to get 
them examined and filled. Thus the teeth may, 
in most cases, be preserved till past the meridian 
of life. We would recommend to all who have 
teeth worth preserving, to procure a little work 
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on the teeth by the late Dr. John Burdell, of this 
city, who was an eminent surgeon-dentist, and who 
has given the entire history and philosophy of the 
teeth in a shilling book full of engravings.* But 
when from any cause the teeth are lost, the great 
question is their reparation. The dental art is 
now so well represented by competent practition- 
ers, that most persons are acquainted with one or 
more in whom they have confidence ; yet’our read- 
ers will permit us to say that there are quacks 
among this as well asin other professions. It is 
supposed by some that if a man devotes the ordi- 
nary time of apprenticeship to the business, he 
must needs be qualified for the practice of the 
profession. But this is a great mistake. It re- 
quires professional adaptation to acquire the + ci- 
ence of the physical law entering into the nature 
and structure of the teeth, and then the highest 
order of mechanical —we had almost said artistic— 
skill to perform the surgical and mechanical re- 
quirements of the dentist. The late celebrated 
Dr. Broadhead was one of the kind just described, 
and we remember a feat of his which astonished 
the whole medical world. It was no less than the 
construction of an artificial palate for a young 
lady, which thus enabled her for the first time in 
her life to talk. 





FPRUIT AND HEALTH. 


“ Frurr and health !” exclaims the timid reader 
long accustomed to associate fruit with sickness. 
* Fruit and disease, rather ; fruit and ague, fruit 
and cholera morbus, cholera infantum, cholera 
asphyxia! Have not the doctors laid it down and 
even sung it? 

Gave autumnos fructus 

No sit tibi lectus. 

Of all autumnal fruits beware, 
Unless in sorrow you would share. 

** Fruit ruins the teeth, disorders the stomach, 
spoils the complexion, generates worms. Eaten 
to satiety, it is injurious to persons of all ages, but 
especially so to children.” 

It is strange, Mr. Editor, that such stuff as this 
has been current for ages past as sound medical 
doctrine! That a bountiful Providence should 
have spread before us such a share—should have 
covered over our green, flowery earth with luxu- 
ries which tempt the palate only to bring suffer- 
ing! The very reverse is the truth. Nothing is 
so healthful as fruit. It not only does not-induce, 
but is most effectual in averting, disease. I am 
sure the doctors have been honest in the opinions 
they have held on this subject, and that they 
thought they were subserving the public good in 
creating and maintaining this prejudice against 
these choica gifts of the Creator ; but, assuredly, if 
they were deliberately setting about some scheme 
for multiplying the number of their patients, they 
could not easily devise a surer one than to dis- 
countenance the cultivation and general use of 
fruits. And we are glad to perceive that such is 
coming to be the general conviction of those from 
whom we are accustomed to receive opinion on all 
matters relating to health. It is now universally 
known that scurvy—once the dreaded scourge of 





* Txern ; their Structure, Disease, and Treatment: with 
numerous illustrative engravings. By John Burdell, Den- 
tist, New York. Fowler & Wells. Price by mail, 15 cts. 
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seamen—is entirely under the control of regimen, 
and that nothing is easier than to prevent it by 
fruits and fresh vegetables. Sailors now circum- 
navigate the globe without any fear of a malady 
in which medicine is unavailing, and which, be- 
fore the introduction of vegetable acids and the 
potato into their bills of fare, swept off crew after 
crew in their longer voyages. It is not so gener- 
ally understood, that people on land have suffered 
in the last few years, and are suffering still, here 
in our own plentiful Kentucky, with this same 
disease, for the want of these acids and succulent 
vegetables. In 1855, after the failure of the po- 
tato crop, scurvy was a rather prevalent disease 
in Louisville, but so unwonted that the physicians 
failed to recognize it on its first appearance, and 
this season again, owing to the same scarcity of 
fresh vegetables, some cases have been reported. 
It hardly admits of a doubt that what has been 
said of scurvy is equally true of numerous other 
complaints which flesh has seemed the unhappy 
** heir to,” and that many of our disorders, now 
deemed inevitable, will prove to be quiet under 
the control of those products of the earth for whom 
the craving of the human appetite is most intense 
and universal. The season of fruit is at hand, and 
let us be thankful that the precious boon promises 
to be abundant. Let all who can obtain it, par- 
take of it freely, not as a temporary gratification 
merely, but as promotive of digestion and sound 
health, and if all can not indulge in the delicacies 
which come earliest, let the little ones have the 
first share. Their young palates relish the lus- 
cious things most keenly, and their tender grow- 
ing frames are most in need of the materials 
which acid fruits supply. Our fruit growers are 
among our true public benefactors. Every man 
who plants an orchard is contributing to the pub- 
lic health. We want more fruit, much more than 
is now produced. It isa great misfortune to the 
community that strawberries are not cultivated 
in greater profusion—the berry which comes first 
to regale the palled appetite in spring—the fruit 
of which the devout old English divine said that 
‘doubtless God could have made a better berry 
than the strawberry, but douhgless God never 
did.”” Where one acre is now planted with straw- 
berries, there ought to be five. They ought to be 
brought within the reach, not only of humble me- 
chanics, but of every-day laborers. But this is 
not the time to urge the cultivation of fruits; the 
object of these desultory remarks is to remind 
your readers that the period is approaching when 
they are to avail themselves of that greatest of 
improvements made in modern times in the culin- 
ary art—the preservation of fresh fruits. Let no 
housekeeper neglect the opportunity, remember- 
ing that in providing a supply of these luxuries 
they are taking the best steps for preserving the 
health of their families.—Ky. Farm Journal. 


We believe the great want of the world, physic- 
ally speaking, is fruit. People eat pork, butter, 
oily pastry, and concentrated animal food, and in 
the summer season, and also in warm climates 
particularly, bilious diseases prevail to an alarm- 
ing extent. Ripe fruits of all kinds should be 
eaten in their season—not as luxuries, but as a 
part of the meal. If this were observed, we be- 
lieve that nearly all bilious diseases, together 
with dyspepsia, would become almost unknown. 
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SENSE OF SIGHT IN BIRDS. 


In disputing about the comparative value of the 
senses of sight and smell in birds, authors notice 
a much more curious fact—the great power birds 
have to alter the focal length of their eyes. To 
see equally well an object at a distance of many 
miles, and a minute seed ‘or insect an inch from 
the bill, may well amaze us. Observe the first 
person of-your acquaintance you meet, who hap- 
pens to wear spectacles. If he looks at an object 
near him, he looks through his glasses; if at a 
more distant one, over them. Go to a practical 
optician and desire him to construct an instru- 
ment that will enable you to do what birds are 
constantly doing, in this, and he will most likely 
tell you the thing is impossible. 

Man probably surpasses birds in extent of 
vision, as much as birds surpass man in sharp- 
ness. Ross, in a voyage to Baffin’s Bay, proved 
that a man, under favorable circumstances, could 
see over the sea 150 miles. It is not probable 
that any animal can equal this. In sharpness of 
sight, on the other hand, birds greatly excel us. 
The eagle, soaring at such a height that he seems 
a mere speck, sees the grouse walking in the 
heather, which it so closely resembles in color as 
readily to escape the sportsman’s eye. Schmidt 
threw to a considerable distance from a thrush a 
number of beetles, of a pale gray color, which the 
unassisted human eye failed to detect, yet the bird 
observed them immediately. Many birds readily 
perceive insects on branches where the sharpest- 
sighted person can detect nothing. 

The eyes of birds are remarkable for their great 
comparative size, the great convexity of the cornea, 
and for having the sclerotic coat formed anteriorly 
to a circle of bony plates. The optic nerves are 
very large, and unite so intimately as to appear 
perfectly incorporated. The iris is exceedingly 
contractile—as all may have observed who have 
watched a bird dying. Birds do not expire with 
eyes open as is the case with man and the lower 
animals, and when they are expiring, you may 
readily observe the great power they possess of 
dilating and contracting the pupil. The muscles, 
as in man, are six in number, four straight and 
two oblique. In many birds the eyeball possesses 
very little mobility, and in some of the owls it is 
so closely fitted into the orbit as to be immovable. 

How the eye adapts itself to near and distant 
objects, is one of the most abstruse questions in 
physiology. Three explanations have been offered. 
1. By bringing forward the crystalline lens nearer 
to the cornea, without altering the form of the 
whole eye or the crystalline itself. 2. By chang- 
ing the figure of the globe of the eye so as to in- 
crease the distance between the cornea and retina, 
as you pull out the joints of a common epy-glass; 
and 3. Without altering the general form of the 
eye, by increasing the’sphericity of the crystalline, 
and thus increasing its refractory power. The 
first was the opinion of Haller and the earlier 
physiologists. The second was adopted by Blumen- 
bach, and many able men. The third was the 
opinion of Lewenboek, Descartes, and Dr. Young, 
and is, perhaps, the true explanation. Sir Ever- 
ard Home and Mr. Ramsden performed many 
experiments to elucidate the question, but they 
proved nothing. 
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WHO WOULD BE FAMOUS? 


Most great men have been attacked by the vul- 
gar, because the vulgar are of envious disposition, 
and would fain bring everything down to their 
level. Authors have suffered particularly at the 
hands of the said vulgar. There is Bulwer, for 
example, of whom it has been said that he is an 
imitator of almost everybody ; James, the major- 
ity or entire of whose novels (so says vulgarity) 
are the composition of a corps of men of genius, 
out of money, and out of elbows as well; Dickens, 
under whose proper name three or four men clev- 
erer than he contribute to the press, at so much 
per sheet ; and, to crown the great horror, Shak- 
speare, who was no author at all—only the recip- 
ient of other men’s manuscripts, with a view to- 
ward presentation to publishers and the managers 
of theaters ; at least, so insists vulgarity. 

We should be outraging the common sense of 
our readers were we to designate any one of these 
reports as aught save a falsehood—a falsehood 
self-established. Confining ourselves to the in- 
stance most flagrant, because it refers to the most 
illustrious of men, it is worth our while to exam- 
ine into the arguments (!) adduced against the 
authorship of Shakspeare. It is said, that his 
plays are written in different styles—that they 
exhibit the botcher in their construction—and 
that they must perforce belong to other men than 
Shakspeare, because no record has been left of 
Shakspeare’s ever having been seen pen in hand, 
and with sheets of paper at his elbow! 

How refreshing this last effort of logic! Why, 
in the name of goodness, if it was necessary to 
prove that Shakspeare was not the writer of the 
dramas generally accredited to him, by the fact 
of his never having been seen at work upon them 
—why, we ask, was it not equally incumbent to 
prove who did write them, by the substantiation, 
on oath, of the real author—such substantiation 
being based on the fact of his having poured out 
his fine thoughts on foolscap in the presence of 
acquaintances ? 

The fact is, infidels are to-be found everywhere, 
Some of these—unhappy, poor creatures—disown 
a Gop in the universe, because God is too pure, 
too elevated a conception for their groveling souls ; 
while others, too cowardly to dispute an excel- 
lence generally accorded, seek to shift the quality 
to others than its true possessors. Fortunately, 
however, for the maligned—though unfortunately 
for the maligners--Phreoology. growing up to an 
accepted science, is a better guide in the right 
direction than these miserable carpers are in the 
wrong. In the example of Shakspeare— even 
if we could shut our eyes to the internal evidence 
which all his works afford of having emanated 
from the same mighty soul—were the question 
simply to stand : ‘‘ Who is the author?” we should 
turn to him, and, pointing to his peerless brow, 
say: “He!” 

Doubtless, many an envenomed, but all the 
while puny, spear would be pointed at us—the 
attacking legion being under the command of the 
pitiful Bacon, who struggled hard some years 
since to prove Shakspeare a humbug, but who 
proved only one thing: that, like all bacon, the 
critic (!) so named deserved good hanging.— New 
York Mercury. 
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SELP-CULTURE. 





[Under this suggestive title the Natick (Mass.) Observer 
gives the following encouraging account of several of the 
boys of that enterprising town. It gives a hopeful view 
for the young men of the present day. Senator Wilson, 
“the Natick Shoemaker,” as he is often called, is one of 
the persons referred to. The Lyceum is a nursery, not for 
the professions merely, but fur the development of the pop- 
ular mind.—Ep. Puren. Jovr.] 

We have been not a little interested in looking 
over the records of the “‘ Natick Young Men’s So- 
ciety for Mutual Improvement in Writing and De- 
bating,” formed June 30th, 1835. From the rec- 
ords it appears that there were fifteen young 
men enlisted in the enterprise at its inception, a 
few more joining it soon after its formation. The 
young men that formed this society possessed no 
advantages superior to nine tenths of the young 
men in town at the present time. In fact, their 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge were vastly 
inferior to the advantages offered to young men 
in like circumstnnces in the town at the present 
time. At that time the population of Natick was 
less than 1,200, the greater part of whom were at 
South Natick. 


Among these fifteen names we observe that 
one is at present a senator of the United States, 
one a senator of Massachusetts, one a senator 
of New Hampshire, one has gone to Europe for 
the purpose of completing a life of Beethoven, the 

p : one b a distinguished physi- 
cian (Samuel 8. Whitney), and died a few years 
ago at Dedham, a martyr to his professional du- 
ties. Five are leading citizens now resident in 
town, and one (Jonathan Walcott, deceased) be- 
came eminently successful as a shoe manufacturer 
and beloved as a citizen. We have no doubt that 
each of these gentlemen attribute much of their 
success in the various occupations they subse- 
quently pursued, to the impetus they received in 
that society for mutual improvement. Twenty- 
four years ago, when that society was formed, the 
number of young men in town was small—not one 
where there are five now. If the same decire for 
improvement existed now that did then, we should 
have five societies for mutual improvement, in- 
stead of not any, as seems to be the case at the 
present time. These fifteen young men made self- 
culture a personal, practical affair. They did not 
hesitate to go through with the drudgery of inves- 
tigation, and learning for themselves. They did 
not depend upon the impracticable learned non- 
sense of distinguished popular lecturers for their 
principles, nor did they consider themselves as 
possessing all knowledge before they had care- 
fully investigated for themselves. We should be 
glad to see a revivax of good old-fashioned self- 
culture in Natick. In order to do that, combina- 
tion and organization are necessary. But little 
can be accomplished without mutual aid. In or- 
der to secure THAT, each one must surrender 
whatever of his individual notions that may con- 
flict with the general interest. Probably one of 
the greatest obstacles to mutual improvement that 
exists in this town, is extreme individualism. So 
much has been said against all organizations, that 
many have come to believe that to unite for a 
common benefit, and form an organization for mu- 
tual aid, is giving up one’s independence. There 
never was a greater mistake.—.Vatick Observer. 











CLIMBING UP. 

Ir is a very common thing to hear people excuse 
their want of cultivation, of education, of respecta- 
bility, of refinement—in fact. of all the qualities 
that give one social value and position--by refer- 
ring to the many great men who have arisen from 
the lowest round of the human ladder. They 
point to Shakspeare, Claude Lorraine, Columbus, 
Napoleon, and other historically-famous individu- 
als—including Horace Greeley—and trace them 
back to their early poverty and ignorance, as an 
excuse. They say: ‘‘If these men came from 
class, it must be the best one.” The matter lies 
in a nutshell The lowest circle is an excellent 
one-—to get away from. The difference between 
William Shakspeare and John Saith is, that Wil- 
liam could not remain in an ignoble position—that 
circumstances could not keep him there—while 
John can not elevate himself above the surround- 
— in which he was originally placed. 

t is no disgrace to a man to have ascended from 
the lowest and most degrading condition; but it is 
an overwhelming shame if he remains in it when 
he has such brilliant examples before him. To 
say that a man “has had no advantages,” is 
merely to say he has not taken advan of cir- 
cumstances. None of the great men in history— 
those whose names and memories are like shining 
lamps, illuminating the present through all the 
mists of the past—had “advantages.” They 
seized their circumstances with an iron grasp, and 
made them into advantages by their own strong 
wills and superior talent. The same path lies 
open to all. The ladder is hard to climb—weary- 
ing to the feet and blistering to the hands-—but it 
has been climbed; and there are many now in the 
mire and misery of the bottom round, who, un- 
mindful of blisters or weariness, will attain the 
highest before they die—/V' Y. Mercury. 

We remark, in regard to this, that while it is 
true that some men may, to a great extent, con- 
trol circumstances, others, who are differently or- 
ganized, are less capable of “cutting and slash- 
ing their way through difficulties.” Much de- 
pends on organization. Have you firmness, self- 
reliance, executiveness? If not, you are like a 
steam-engine without steam—the propelling pow- 
er—and your success in life must depend on the 
aid of others. The best way to determine your 
capabilities is to consult a competent phrenolo- 
gist. He can tell you Aow to “‘ciims uP” to the 

ighest round in the ladder of life, i. e., to which 
you may be capable of reaching. 


—-—- 


INHABITIVENESS. 


A corresponpent of the Auburn Christian 
Advocate propounds this query : 

Is there to be found on the cranium of an Amer- 
ican such a phrenological development as is usu- 
ally known by the name of Inhabitiveness? M 
own observations and examinations (not of the 
bumps) have inclined me to the opinion that it is 
in most cases wanting, and instead of an eleva- 
tion, there is a depression where said prominence 
ought to be. My conclusion is based on the whole- 
sale cutting loose and letting go the cable from 
the moorings where our fathers remained fastened 
for years, in breaking violently the local ties and 
the strong bonds of sociality, which have for a 
time bound us pas “ — ee a 
beheld the sunlight, and spor joyously 
pily under the smiles of our fathers and mothers 
n the general, ceaseless movement of the mass of 
the people westward. 

(Men, like birds, leave the nest they were born 
in, and exercise Inhabitiveness legitimately by 
choosing their own home, rather than abide in 
the home of their father’s choice. Supposing love 
of home meant attachment to our birth-place, the 
hive would be more than full, for the bees 
never swarm. } . 
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CAUSES OF INSANITY. 
Wuo has not some insane friend or acquaint- 
ance? Everybody is more or less interested in 
understanding the causes of this worst of diseases. 
Fifty years ago the insane were feared, little 
cared for, and supposed to be possessed by evil 
spirits. Now, insanity is regarded as a disease of 
the brain only, and not of the mind itself. The 
following is from the last Report of Dr. E. R. 
Chapin, the resident physician of the Lunatic 
Asylum of King’s County, N. Y., in which the 
city of Brooklyn is situated. We commend it to 
the consideration of all readers, especially of 
those who have precocious children with a highly 
nervous temperament. 

Overworking and fatiguing the brain—taxing 
the mental powers beyond their normal capacity 
for performance—to which there is a growing 
tendency in the community—is one of the promi- 
nent causes assigned for the increase in the prev- 
alence of mental and nervous disorders. This is 
found to be the case not only or mainly with 
those persons engaged in literary pursuits, but 
with the larger class of individuals variously 
occupied, whose minds are kept for a long time in 
constant and active employment, while physical 
exercise is, from habit, inclination, or necessity, 
almost, if not entirely, neglected. The majority, 
it may be, are not aware that there is any harm 
to be apprehended to themselves from this course, 
beyond, perhaps, occasional inconvenience from a 
giddy or an aching brain. Others, better in- 
formed, subject their minds to this continual 
overstrain with culpable temerity, pleading the 
extravagant demand of the times as an excuse for 
their evident disobedience of natural laws. In 
truth, it must be acknowledged, the farther we 
depart from the more simple and rational customs 
of our forefathers, the greater must be the tax 
upon the mental powers to provide the ways and 
means of subsistence. There is a new form of dis- 
ease, known as General Paralysis, to which over- 
worked brains are especially liable. This disease 
was scarcely recognized a generation since, and 
its advent is suggestive of the birth of a new order 
of extravagance, which has reversed the old-time 
wholesome ratio of income to expenditure, and 
caused the luxuries of life to be mistaken for its 
necessities, and the capacity to keep up appear- 
ances to be reckoned as one of the chiefest virtues. 

But the lamentable practice of overtaxing the 
mental powers unfortunately is not confined to 
the adult age. The evil begins with early child- 
hood, when is laid the foundation for every form 
of mental disorder. Under the erroneous supposi- 
tion of being the better able to prepare the young 
mind for a successful conflict with the trials of 
life, or for the purpose of gratifying parental van- 
ity, or of increasing the popularity of rival schools 
and teachers, daily tasks are often imposed upon 
the pliable brains of young children, too great 
for their healthful accomplishmept. The fact of 
there being oftentimes a considerable difference 
in the normal capacity, or aptness for acquire- 
ment, of young minds, is systematically ignored 
or kept out of sight. Consequently, the same 
mental task is allotted to the doll and heavy as to 
the quick and active intellect. True, there is 
sometimes an exception made in favor of, or, rath- 
er, oftéener to the final'detriment of, the unfortu- 
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nate possessor of a precocious mind, for precocity 
of intellect is often indicative of disease, and 
should rather be curbed than stimulated. During 
the years of pupilage, physical exercise and rec- 
reation, though often enough feebly recommend- 
ed, is seldom enjoined when it would be likely to 
curtail in any manner the allotted hours for study, 
and sooner or later—often too late to remedy the 
evil—the mind begins to show symptoms of debil- 
ity, and becomes incapable of receiving new im- 
pressions with the former facility. The alarmed 
parents or guardians are now, for the first time, 
made to comprehend that the nervous force or 
fluid, necessary to nourish and support the brain, 
in order to accomplish the tasks required of it, is 
derived from the body, which has not been allowed 
adequate opportunity for exercise and develop 
ment. In this condition, the mind is peculiarly 
liable to the attacks of mental disease, or it may 
remain without retrogression or improvement, 
while the years increase, retaining a certain de- 
gree of activity and smartness, but lacking in 
judgment and the more solid qualities appertain- 
ing to a well-regulated mind. 





WHAT IS GENIUS? 

We have read, we know not how many, descrip- 
tions of Genius, all of which may have been cor- 
rect ; but still something more may be said of it. 
Genius is so many-colored, so mercurial, so 
bounding and flashing, so soaring and roaring 
(lion-like), so cloud-shifting (we don’t like com- 
pound words, but we use them occasionally), so 
light-like and shade-like, so “rejoicing like a 
strong man to run a race,” so subtile and profound 
—so free, exultant, and spontaneous is it, that we 
may work away at our adumbration of it till we are 
gray, and then we shall fail to “‘ body it forth” with 
any entireness. When we can comprehend and 
analyze the mysterious, central principle of life, 
then can we fully define genius. We love genius, 
because it touches the hidden springs of our own 
life, and thus “opens up” within us a strange, 
exultant joy. It is the “touch of nature that 
makes all the world akin.” A man of genius is 
one whose inner life is brought into objective play, 
by reason of a better corporeal organization than 
the ‘‘ rest of mankind.” He does not possess one 
iota more of the great common human nature 
than others. On the score of innate fundament- 
als, he is on a dead level with the meanest made- 
up brother of the great family! His spirit has 
finer integuments—the keys and strings, which 
are mediums of life’s expression, in his case are of 
finer make, and have a more facile instrumental- 
ity. Genius, therefore, is but an earnest voice of 
our great humanity. It only marshals the way in 
which the universal voice is to follow. In other 
words, genius is the result of an exalted organiza- 
tion, and this exaltation arises either from an 
extra-favorable organic formation, or from hered- 
itary inspiration, which elevates the quality of 
the manifestation. 





—=_- oe 


Eat, digest; read, remember; earn, save; 
love, and be loved. If these four rules be strictly 
followed, health, wealth, intelligence, and true 
happiness will be the result. 


————— 





LOWELL MASON. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Lowell Mason, who is identified with the ad- 
vancement of 1 education in this country, 
was born in Medfield, Mass., January 8th, 1792. 
He early manifested a great love for music, and 
sung, and played on various instruments, almost 
instinctively. In early youth he commenced teach- 
ing, for which, also, he manifested a strong incli- 
nation. 

At the age of twenty he removed to Savannah, 
Georgia, where, although engaged in other occu- 
pations, the teaching of music, and the conduct- 
ing of choirs and musical associations, both vocal 
and instrumental, were leading objects of his at- 
tention. During his residence of about twenty 
years in Savannah, he became deeply interested 
in Sabbath-school teaching, and was for many 
years the superintendent of a large school, the 
only one at that time in the city, and in which all 
denominations united. It was while engaged in 
thts school, that he formed those habits of inter- 
course with children, which afterward proved so 
valuable when teaching became the daily occupa- 
tion of his life, in the wide sphere of musical in- 
struction in public schools. 

In 1821, the Boston Handel and Haydn Collec- 
tion of Church Music, of which Mr. Mason was the 
sole editor, was first published; and in 1827 he 
took up his residence in Boston. 

Mr. Mason now commenced the extensive teach- 
ing of vocal music in classes, introducing at once 
that feature in musical teaching which had been 
but little known before, but which he had suc- 
cessfully pursued in Savannah, the instruction of 
children; training their voices especially to the 
performance of the alto part in choral music. 
These efforts were highly successful ; they result- 
ed in the awakening of a very general interest in 
musical instruction, and in preparing the way for 
the formation of the Boston Academy of Music, 
and for the introduction of music into schools as 
an educational study. 

Mr. Mason had already established a reputa- 
tion as a successful teacher, both of vocal and in- 
strumental music, in which he had now been en- 
gaged for sixteen or eighteen years, when an 
event occurred which not only changed his whole 
manner of teaching, but which led him to a much 
wider and more comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject of musical instruction than he had before en- 
tertained, and to juster conceptions of the whole 
theory of education, as resting on a rational and 
philosophical basis. We refer to the fact that he 
had now become acquainted, for the first time, 
with the principles of instruction as developed by 
Pestalozzi, which, although at first with great re- 
luctance, he at length thoroughly embraced, and 
has, for nearly thirty years, constantly and faith- 
fully adhered to, and happily and successfully il- 
lustrated. 

For this clearer light on the subject of educa- 
tion, Mr. Mason was indebted to the enlightened 
zeal, energy, and perseverance, in all educational 
improvements, of the late William C. Woodbridge, 
so extensively known, not only as a geographer 
but as an‘educator, who, while ‘in Germany and 
Switzerland, became acquainted with the best 
methods of instruction, and of the excellent influ- 
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ence of music on the pupils of Pestalozzian schools ; 
he thus became thoroughly convinced of its im- 
portance as a school exersise and an educational 
influence. He accordingly procured all the infor- 
mation in his power respecting it, and obtained 
the most approved text-b.oks of school or class 
voice-exercises and songs, as well as of element- 
ary treatises on musical instruction. The books 
by Nageli and others, which bad been prepared 
with particular reference to the legitimate influ- 
ence of song in moral culture and the training of 
the affections, Mr. Woodbridge not only placed in 
the hands of Mr. Mason, but was at the trouble 
himself to translate them, in part, and to furnish 
such explanations and directions as he had re- 
ceived personally from their authors. 

To those who know, from their own experience, 
how difficult it is for one who has for many years 
been successful as a teacher, and has therefore 
great confidence in some method of his own, to 
substitute for it that of another, it will not seem 
surprising that it was at first no easy thing to 
convince Mr. Mason that the new method was 
preferable to that of rules, signs, tables, and def- 
initions, to be committed to memory from a book 
to which he had been so long accustomed, and in 
the use of which he had attained to such success. 
But the efforts of Mr. Woodbridge were perse- 
vered in with such a constancy, zeal, and good- 
humor, that at last Mr. Mason consented to a 
proposed experiment of teaching a class, after the 
Pestalozzian manner, provided one could be found 
for the special purpose. Mr. Woodbridge and 
others who had become interested in the subject, 
succeeded in the formation of a large class of about 
two hundred ladies and gentlemen, with the ex- 
press view of bringing the new method to the test 
of experience. The lessons were carefully pre- 
pared, at first, with the assistance of Mr. Wood- 
bridge, and were given by Mr. Mason with a suc- 
cess vastly greater than had ever before attended 
any of his efforts. He was fully convinced of the 
practicability and the fitness of the new method, 
as a mode of instruction appealing to reason and 
common sense, not less than to theory and truth, 
on educational principles. The same mode of 
teaching he soon began to apply to juvenile class- 
es, and with success corresponding to that in the 
adult class referred to above. 


In 1830, a lecture was given by Mr. Wood- 
bridge, before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, on “ Vocal Music as a branch of Education,” 
in the State House in Boston. Mlustrations were 
given by a class of Mr. Mason’s pupils. A wider 
and more important field of instruction was now 
opened than had before been contemplated. Mr. 
Mason’s juvenile classes —which had already been 
taught gratuitously for several years, he furnish- 
ing not only the tuition, but also the room, fuel, 
and all needful school apparatus—now rapidly 
increased in numbers to such extent that thou- 
sands of children, of both sexes, received more or 
less instruction in singing, and in the knowledge 
of music. These classes were taught on the after- 
noons of Wednesdays and Saturdays, so as to 
enable the children of the public schools to at- 
tend; two or three classes, sometimes numbering 
altogether from one to five hundred children, were 
accustomed to meet at successive hours on the 
same day. The first juvenile concert followed. 
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These were given by choirs of children so nume- 
rous as to fill the galleries of the Bowdoin Street 
church. 

Mr. Mason was now joined in these labors by 
Mr. George James Webb ; and here it is proper to 
observe, that the whole amount received, as the 
proceeds of the juvenile concerts, was given to 
some charity, neither of the instructors receiving 
any pecuniary compensation for his labors, until 
after the formation of the Boston Academy of 
Music, which, in part, at least, grew out of these 
efforts. 

The subject of music in schools was now taken 
up in good earnest by some of the best educators 
and teachers of Boston, and instruction in singing 
was introduced, almost simultaneously, into sev- 
eral of the schools. 

It would not be consistent with our present 
purpose to follow the progress and wider diffusion 
of musical instruction and its genial influences, 
either on the character of education or on the im- 
proving and extending taste for music in the com- 
munity at large. We can merely glance at the 
auspicious establishment of the Boston Academy 
of Music, and the subsequent introduction of 
music, as a regular branch of instruction, in the 
public schools of Boston, whence it rapidly ex- 
tended throughout New England and the Union. 

Under the patronage of the Boston Academy of 
Music, and under the immediate direction of 
Messrs. Mason and Webb, various measures were 
taken for the improvement of musical education, 
by the formation of permanent classes, the asso- 
ciation of church choirs, the establishment of lec- 
tures, the periodical appointment of concerts, 
schools for instrumental music, and the yet more 
extensive introduction of vocal music in public 
and private schools. 

We must not omit, in this connection, to state 
the fact that one of the very first regular Teach- 
ers’ Institutes ever held in our country, was that 
held in Boston, in August, 1834, by the Academy, 
for ‘ instruction in the methods of teaching mu- 
sic.” In this class, which was annually contin- 
ued up to the year 1852, the Pestalozzian method 
of teaching vocal music in classes was regularly 
explained and illustrated. Similar classes for 
teachers were soon established in various places ; 
and it is, perhaps, owing to this fact that Pesta- 
lozzian teaching came to be very extensively, 
though erroneously, regarded as merely a method 
of musica/ instruction rather than one of univer- 
sal application to all branches of study in all 
stages of their progress. 

In 1837 Mr. Mason visited Europe for the prin- 
cipal purpose of making himself personally ac- 
quainted with the best systems of teaching music 
in actual use abroad. In Paris, he found Wil- 
helm’s method in use; but this being based en- 
tirely on those principles which Mr. Mason had, 
some years before abandoned, could ley no claim 
to his attention. In Wurtemburg and the north- 
ern parts of Switzerland, he became acquainted 
with Kubler, Gersbach, Fellenberg, and others : 
Pestalozzi and Nageli were no more. The three 
first-named pursued, to greater or less extent, the 
inductive method, and he became more familiar 
with its practical application to music and to 
school studies generally. 

On his return from Europe he had ample oppor- 
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tunities for carrying out the principles of induc- 
tive teaching in extensive application to the in- 
struction of his numerous classes. The suggest- 
ive views of Pestalozzi Mr. Mason has carried fur- 
ther, perhaps, than any other teacher has ever 
done, and these views were brought to the thor- 
ough test of daily experience in his teaching, in 
one of the public schools of Boston, previous to 
their general introduction, under his personal di- 
rection in these schools, and in the classes of the 
Academy. Another sphere of extensive expe- 
rience of the benefits resulting from Mr. Mason’s 
application of Pestalozzian principles to the pro- 
cesses of instruction, has been that of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Institutes, which he has at- 
tended, as lecturer and instructor in music, from 
the commencement, under the direction of the 
Hon. Horace Mann, the first Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, through the 
secretaryship, also, of the Rev. Dr. Sears, and, thus 
far, that of the present secretary, the Hon. George 
8. Boutwell. In this form of teaching, Mr. Mason 
peculiarly excels. His long-continued experience 
as a practical teacher, his rare tact in developing 
the vital principles of instruction in the simplest 
and happiest manner, his endless variety of illus- 
trations, his indefatigable perseverance in track- 
ing and exposing errors in thought or in theory, 
his genial and humane humor, his playful sallies 
of wit, his kindly sympathy with youth and child- 
hood, his gentle yet impressive monitory hints, 
and occasional grave reflections, give him an in- 
describable power over his audience; while the 
perfect simplicity and strictly elementary char- 
acter of his instructions evince the depths to which 
he has penetrated, in tracing the profoundest 
philosophy of teaching. The remark was justly 
made by the Hon. Horace Mann, that it was well 
worth any young teacher’s while to walk ten 
miles to hear a lecture of Mr. Mason; for in it he 
would hear a most instructive exposition of the 
true principles of all teachi:g, as well as that of 
instruction in music. 

In 1855, the University of New York recognized 
the value of Mr. Mason’s labors in his more im- 
mediate professional sphere, by conferring on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor in Music—the first 
instance of such a degree being conferred by an 
American university, and Mr. Mason being the 
first American who ever received such an honor 
from any university. 

Dr. Mason owes his high reputation at home 
and abroad to the fact, that he has pursued his 
long and arduous career as a teacher not merely 
with an unparalleled success, which has justly 
raised him to eminence, but on broad and gen- 
erous principles elevated far above all barely 
technical or mechanical skill, displayed in mere 
flexibility of voice or dexterity of finger. It is as 
an enlightesed educator, who distinctly perceives 
and eloquently pleads for the value and the power 
of music, as an influence on human culture, that 
he stands prominently before his country as one 
of its noble benefactors. 

The services which he has rendered to the cause 
of education, in his instructive methods of devel- 
oping the elements of all culture, as well as of 
music, are deeply appreciated by the multitude of 
young teachers who have enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to his skillful expositions of theory and 
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practice in all their relations to the daily duties 
of the teacher’s life. The method which he has 
pursued for the last twenty-five years has been of 
signal service in drawing out, to a degree un- 
known before, the proper distinction existing in 
the generic vocal principle of speech and song, and 
the relation which the two-fold form sustains to 
itself in its component elements. He has been pe- 
culiarly successful in inculcating the beauty of a 
finished articulation in song, and that of true ex- 
pression in the tones of emotion. While occupied 
with the claims of sownd, however, he has always 
recognized those of number and form as correla- 
tives in the processes of culture. 

Dr. Mason’s influence, through his published 
works, consisting of over fifty musical works, in- 
cluding the ‘‘ Handel and Haydn Society’s Collec- 
tion,” the ** Boston Academy’s Collection,” and 
the “Carmina Sacra—” the latter having had a 
sale of four hundred thousand copies—not less than 
his personal instructions, has been in the highest 
degree conducive to the cultivation of purity of 
taste, aa an important element not only in the 
esthetic relations of musical art, but in all those 
of high moral culture and true elevation of char- 
acter. The judgment and care with which, in 
this relation, his selections of school songs have 
been compiled, are beyond praise. To feel the 
full value of his labors in this department, we 
have but to glance for a moment at the low and 
degrading character of too many of our popular, 
and even our school songs. The noble office and 
» mission of music, as an intended refiner and puri- 
fier of the heart, Dr. Mason has never overlooked. 
Well has he said— 

“ We fear that it is too often the case that mu- 





sic in school is regarded not as having anything to 
do with study, but as a mere recreation or amuse- 
ment. Valuable as it may be, even in this view, 
we feel certain that, when introduced into schools, 
music should be made a study, not only in itself 
considered, but as a correlative to all school pur- 
suits and occupations. Unless the pupils are made 
more cheerful, happy, kind, and studious, by the 
music lesson, it is not properly given; for these 
are some of the results which music was obviously 
designed to secure.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

The vital and mental temperaments predomin- 
ate in this organization, giving constitutional vigor, 
depth of emotion, fervency of feeling, clearness of 
perception, definiteness of thought, and activity 
of mind. His might be called the Eloquent Tem- 
perament, having a sufficient amount of the men- 
tal to give fire and thought-power and perception, 
while the vitality embraces the emotional, and 
gives warmth and enthusiasm, as well as the sus- 
taining power. 

This portrait indicates width of head, as well 
as height, and a predominance of the organs which 
give Form, Size, Weight, Time, Tane, and Order. 
Language is also large, together with Causality, 
Imitation, Identity, and Mirthfulness, He bas 
not only a clear and correet perception of the qual- 
ities and conditions of things, but he has also such 
strong analytical and logical power, that his mind 
naturally rises upon the facts which he collects, 
and takes a survey of wide-reaching fields of 
thought. He improves upon his own thoughts as 
well as upon the thoughts of other people, and is 
capable of making, as it were, his own, whatever 
truth he finds afloat. He has also great combin- 
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ing power; can bring together ideas and princi- 
ples, facts and illustrations, from every quar- 
ter, even from sources apparently dissimilar, and 
make them minister to the furtherance of his 
ideas, and apply them to the development of his 
thoughts. 

Firmness is a distinguishing quality of dis- 
position. He has also large Conscientiousness, 
which renders him just and upright. He has pru- 
dence, which induces caution and guardedness, 
but he has an immense development of the ele- 
ment of courage, which not only gives him physi- 
cal power to meet and master difficulties, and also 
a kind of moral stamina to launch out into the 
untried fields of thought and effort. He is not 
afraid to risk something, especially where he en- 
gages in the accomplishment of the work him- 
self. His brain being large and well sustained by 
an excellent vital constitution, his thoughts and 
feelings, are ona large scale, and he is a natural 
master among men. He carries an abundance of 
vital magnetism as well as mental force into an 
audience or class, and is able not only to explain 
his thoughts, but to infuse his feelings into the 
minds and dispositions of people. This is one 
great secret of his success as a teacher. He 
pushes every point as if he felt sure of success— 
as if he felt confidence in the truth of what he was 
teaching; and he inspires the pupil with this be- 
lief and confidence, and also with a kind of rever- 
ence and affection for his teacher. 

He would have made his mark in any field of 
effort requiring courage, strength of character, 
manliness, bravery, earnestness, and scope of mind 
and general planning talent. 

Whoever looks over with a musical perception 
the compositions of Dr. Mason, will find in the 
main that his music moves with a heroic tread. 
It seems to be full of power, and yet have. power 
to spare. He has also large Hope and Sublimity, 
which give a kind of heroic hopefulness and 
breadth to his compositions. Thomas Hastings is 
a different character, and, musically speaking, he 
can not easily be described. There is in Hastings’ 
musical compositions a subdued, pathetic, and 
half-sorrowful humility ; a meekness and gentle- 
ness, @ delicate tenderness, amounting almost to 
timidity, and rising only on that trembling faith 
that seems to grasp the Deity through a sense 
of his own weakness. While Mason steps forth 
like King David in a joyous, confident, hopeful, 
and relatively happy strain. His music seems 
adapted to great occasions, to hearty joy, earn- 
est confidence, determined resolution, and full 
assurance of success and triumph. This spirit 
seems to pervade even his minor pieces and those 
which are full of solemnity. Even in the most 
subdued of his pieces, we seem to find in them the 
declaration of Job—* though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.” 


But we need not enlarge on the peculiarities of 
Dr. Mason’s music, nor contrast or compare it ex- 
tensively with that of Hastings. Suffice it to say, 
that Hastings has a frail body, a thin head, and a 
long, thin face, a mild and gentle voice—while 
Mason has a stout body, which is full of warm 
blood, a wide head, and an heroic. courageous, en- 
terprising nature, and that the music of the two 
men seems to be an outworking of their respective 
mental and physical peculiarities. 
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DR. GEORGE B. WINDSHIP. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND, BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
(Blindfold Examination. ] 


His organization is exceedingly compact. Few 
persons possess so much power in so little space. 
The upper and frontal part of his brain appears 
to be dense and vigorous; hence the moral and 
intellectual faculties tell largely on his character 
when circumstances favor their action. He lives 
in the intellect ; his power is intellectual; he is 
an intellectual student, and has a desire to gain 
all the character that is possible from the reason 
and the understanding. He. also has favorable 
perceptive powers ; has much interest in science, 
facts, details, and experiments. 

His forte does not lie so much in his musical or 
mathematical talent as in his originality of mind. 
He has immense will. Scarcely any man after 
Napoleon and General Jackson has more will than 
he. Whatever he determines to do he will do if 
it takes him his lifetime. He has an uncommon 
degree of independence ; loves liberty in the most 
positive sense. When a boy he possessed a strong 
degree of this feeling. Yet he has a great amount 
of ambition; is determined to distinguish him- 
self; is not willing to be great merely because 
his father was, but intends to be so on his own 
account. He is willing to sacrifice money, ease, 
and all the luxuries of refined society, for the 
sake of gaining some end. He is naturally in- 
clined to travel, but prefers to associate in socie- 
ty, that he may gratify his desire to study human 
nature. He would prefer living a retired life, 
confined to his own home, and would walk and 
ride alone in preference to take a companion, un- 
less by so doing he could more effectually gratify 
his curiosity. He can improve somewhat by being 
a little more social and companionable. His love 
of animals and pets, and of things tender and de- 
pendent, is strong ; but his love of society depends 
much upon circumstances. 

He has a great amount of determination and 
resolution in overcoming obstacles, and has spirit 
and energy equal to almost any emergency, ex- 
cept where cruelty is involved. He has a great 
amount of executiveness, contributing to his force 
of character. Yet he is cautious, very anxious to 
know the issue of every undertaking: and how it 
is to be brought about, before entering upon it, 
and he carefully avoids mistakes. This diffidence 
often exhibits itself in too great anxiety as to sur- 
rounding circumstances. His Veneration is large ; 
his element of respect and regard for superiority 
appears to be strong; yet his belief in the super- 
natural and consciousness of the spiritual appear 
to be inferior. He is also kind and sympathetic, 
and soon becomes interested in the welfare of 
others. His religious character is one which leads 
him to do good. He takes liberal views of sub- 
jects, but has no affinity for the marvelous, and is 
not easily captivated by the romantic. He is rigid 
in his ideas of justice, and lives an upright and 
honest life so far as possible. 

His imagination and love of oratory are strong, 
and he has favorable talents for a speaker. His 
hopes and anticipations are very strong. He has 
a high aim, and looks up confidently to its attain- 
ment. He would desire riches, if they could ad- 
vance him in society ; but if he were poor, and had 
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DR. WINDSHIP, THE STRONGEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 





his choice to be rich or to be influential, he would 
sacrifice wealth for the sake of position. There 
is danger of his attempting more than he can 
realize, through the influence of his will and of 
his ambition. 

He has great sympathy ; throws his whole soul 
into all he does. His Combativeness is large, and 
he will not be overcome. He is mild and gentle- 
manly, not disposed to be cruel, but he will not be 
conquered. He is one of the hardest of skeptics. 
If you wish to convince him, you have got to do 
it by reason ; he will not take your “‘say so” for 
anything. 

Whatever he does, he does alone as much as 
possible, without mate or aid. He is perfectly in- 
dividual—as much so as man can be. He has no 
superabundant flesh —it is all muscle; he could 
endure a great amount. He trusts to himself, be- 
cause he has great will, and consequently great 
strength. His broad shoulders indicate that he 
has used his physical powers vigorously. 

He is a very sensitive man with reference to 
his own character. He has almost an excess of 
anxiety to excel. His musical abilities, as giving 
a sense and appreciation of refined and scientific 
music, are better than his ability to execute music, 
to sing, and to control his voice. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr, G. B. Winpsutp was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
January 3d, 1834. He is the son of a physician, 
Dr. C. M. Windship, the fourth physician in a direct 
line. His great-grandfather, Amos Windship, was 
a surgeon as well as a physician, and in the for- 
mer capacity served in the frigate Alliance, of the 
squadron under the command of Com. John Paul 





Jones, His mother’s maiden name was Barker. 
She was a descendant of the Vernon family, of 
Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, England. His physical 
strength was evidently partly inherited. At no 
period of his life has he found a person of his size 
who was a match for him ina trial of strength ; 
but his strength was not absolutely great until 
he had followed a system of training for several 
successive years. He considers himself at the pres- 
ent moment to be fully twice as strong as any 
ordinary hard laboring man. He became a gym- 
nast in his seventeenth year, when a freshman at 
Harvard College, and so continued until he grad- 
uated in 1854. From that time until he graduated 
at the Medical School of Harvard University, in 
1857, he was a gymnast at intervals. Since then, 
while a practitioner of medicine, he has kept him- 
self in constant physical training with the deter- 
mination of becoming the strongest man that ever 
existed, in spite of his being but 5 feet 7 inches in 
height and 148 Ibs. in weight. Both his stature 
and weight are slowly but surely increasing un- 
der the compulsion of a method of training which 
differs essentially from any other in vogue. Its 
efficacy may be judged from the fact that it in- 
sures for him an appreciable gain in strength day 
by day and year by year, which can not, he thinks, 
be said of any other method of training. 

He gave a lecture on “ Physical Culture” in the 
Music Hall, Boston, on the 8th of last June, and 
repeated it in the same place on the 18th of the 
same month. The lecture on each occasion was 
illustrated by feats of strength, which seem every- 
where to have been very favorably noticed by the 
press, the London Times calling him the “* Amer- 
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ican Samson.” He intends to lecture and illus- 
trate during the lecture season of 1860, and also 
to publish a little book explanatory of his method 
of training. 





PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
BLOQUENCE.* 


BY JAMES SIMPSON. 


Principat CAMPBELL, in his work on the 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, which has long been and 
still is a standard guide, defines eloquence in its 
greatest latitude, “that art or talent by which 
discourse is adapted to its end ;” and quotes Quin- 
tilian, “‘ dicere secundum virtutem orationis ;— 
scientia bene dicendi.” Dr. Campbell admits 
that his definition is much more comprehensive 
than the common acceptation of the term elo 
quence, but, nevertheless, adopts it for two 
reasons: Ist. It is best adapted to the subject of 
his essays (scarcely a test of the absolute correct- 
ness of a definition); and 2dly. It corresponds 
with Cicero’s notion of a perfect orator, “ qui 
dicendo, animos audientium et docet, et delectat, 
et permovet.” It is plain that Cicero does not 
war ant Dr. Campbell's very extensive definition ; 
for many a discourse is perfectly adapted to its end 
which neither instructs, nor delights, nor strongly 
moves. Cicero, however, calls that an eloquent 
discourse which, at one and the same time, does 
all the three; and, as will appear in the sequel, 
the Roman is more phrenological in his definition 
than the Scottish rhetorician. 

Dr. Blair adopts substantially Campbell’s ex- 
tensive definition. ‘‘ To be eloquent is to speak to 
the purpose ;” and “ eloquence is the art of speak- 
ing in such a manner as to attain the end for which 
we speak.” This elegant writer, however, soon 
limits his definition, which, he says, comprehends 
all the different kinds of eloquence, whether cal- 
culated to instruct, to persuade, or to please. 
But as the most important subject of discourse is 
action, the power of eloquence chiefly appears 
when it is employed to influence conduct and per- 
suade to action. As it is principaily with refer- 
ence to this end that it becomes the object of art, 
eloquence may, under this view of it, be defined 
“ the art of persuasion ” 

Eloquence, etymologically interpreted, is speak- 
ing out ; in other words, raising the voice to ha- 
rangue a multitude: and this its original charac- 
teristic has, by the figure of speech senecdoché, 
continued to give it a name, whatever degree of 
** image, sentiment, and thought,” beyond what 
belongs to common discourse, from the howling 
appeal of the savage, through all the stages of 
reasoning and rhetoric, up to the impassioned yet 
clear and logical speech of the orator of civiliza- 
tion, is therein comprehended. But the name elo- 
quence has been extended yet farther; it has 
been borrowed to distinguish a mode of composi- 
tion and expression where there is neither haran- 
guing nor speaking out; namely, that effusion of 
imagery and sentiment with which the poet 
exalts and enriches even his prose, and to which 
no orator ever reaches who is not a poet. “ Song,” 
says one of the masters, ‘is but the eloquence of 
truth ;”’ truth to nature, in the widest, the most 
eloquent sense of that high term. 


* From “ The Edinburgh Phrenological Journal.” 
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But the question recurs, What is eloquence in 
itself—it matters not whether written or spoken, 
said or sung—as distinguished from all other 
kinds of discourse, each kind presumed fitted to 
itsown end? The grand advantage possessed by 
a phrenological over every other test of the 
soundness of a theory on any point of anthropolo- 
gy, consists in its instant appeal to the primitive 
faculties of the human mind, to which faculties 
the whole of nature bears a definite and easily- 
observed relation. It is for want of such a guide 
that the theories, even of the most venerated lead- 
ers of the old school, vanish in vague generalities. 
When Campbell says that eloquence is either “ in- 
structive, imaginative, pathetic, or vehement ;” 
tending “‘to enlighten the understanding, please 
the imagination, move the passions, or influence 
the will;’ when Blair writes, that eloquence 
“eitlrer instructs, pleases, or persuades,” which 
is a translation of Cicero’s “ docet et delectat et 
permovet,” but with the disjunction instead of 
the conjunction, the reader who'thioks phrenolo- 
gically is left quite unsatisfied. He derives no 
definite idea from Campbell’s enumeration; and 
on the strength of the phrenological fact, that 
every faculty of the mind is pleased in its own ex- 
ercise, he is forced to reject Blair’s distinction be- 
tween teaching and pleasing as necessarily differ- 
ent things; for they are often most closely con- 
nected. Cicero’s avoids this error by using the 
conjunction ; bat even Cicero’s view is indefinite. 
The phrenologist inquires, What is it to be in- 
structed, to be pleased, or to be persuaded? It 
is to have certain of our primitive faculties in a 
certain way affected or excited; and a great step 
will be gained when, dismissing such generalities 
as instruction, pleasure, and persuasion, we can 
say definitely, that eloquence is speech which is 
ultimately addressed to and excites certain of our 
primitive faculties in a certain way. 

The faculties being all comprehended in the two 
classes of the intellect and the feelings, eloquence 
must be addressed to faculties in both or either of 
these classes. There seems no difficulty in now 
seeing our way. Noone who has listened to true 
eloquence, or seen its effect on others, can for a 
moment doubt that it rouses feeling; and that 
speech which falls short of this effect is not elo- 
quence, whatever may be its distinctive character 
and merits. But speech which does fall short of 
exciting any of the feelings must, nevertheless, of 
necessity put into greater or less activity the in- 
tellect of the hearer ; in other words, furnish him 
with ideas, or add to his knowledge, and there 
stop. A prelection on the facts and phenomena 
of an inductive science, however it may delight 
the knowing faculties, is both delivered and heard 
with all tranquillity of the intellect, and rouses 
nothing that can be called feeling. The same is 
true of logical deduction and mathematical rea- 
soning addressed to yet higher intellectual facul- 
ties, the reflecting; these also are listened to 
without the least admixture of feeling. What, 
then, it may be asked, is the use to the orator of 
the intellectual faculties of his hearers? I would 
answer, Of such use, that he would speak in vain if 
his hearers had no intellectual faculties; but so 
he would if they had no sense of hearing: without 
the ears and without the intellect as the channels, 
the speaker could not reach the feelings. He 
must furnish ideas to rouse the feelings; but as 
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the feelings do not form ideas, but merely and 
blindly feel, the speaker must approach them 
through the channel of intellect. Now this is a 
distinction which Phrenology alone clearly points 
out, and which removes the difficulty under which 
the rhetoricians of the old school labor. They 
make no distinction between addressing the intel- 
lect ultimately, and addressing the intellect as a 
medium of excitement of the feelings. When 
they speak of addressing what they vaguely call 
the passions, there is nothing in their words, nor 
in those of the metaphysicians on whose theories 
they found, to indicate that they even suspected 
that the passion must be addressed through the 
medium of the intellectual faculties. It is there- 
fore they hold, and hold erroneously, that one 
species of eloquence does no more than instruct. 
They mistake the address to the intellect as a 
channel to the feelings, for an address to the in- 
tellect as the ultimate object of the address, and 
conclude that there is an eloquence which in- 
structs the intellect, and goes no farther. When- 
ever it does so, we may rely upon it, it possesses 
not one quality of eloquence. I by no means 
deny, that a discourse ultimately addressed to the 
intellect may have its own peculiar beauties of 
the highest order; I only contend that these are 
something different from eloquence. It has been 
well said of Euclid’s demonstrations, that in more, 
or fewer, or other words, or words otherwise dis- 
posed, they could not have been so well expressed. 
Such composition pleases; but it pleases intellect- 
ually, and moves no feeling. It has likewise been 
said of Playfair’s mathematical expositions, that 
there is in them an exquisite adaptation to their 
purpose, which has induced some to call them elo- 
quent. They give intellectual pleasure, but they 
stir not a single feeling; and therefore it is to 
misapply a term meant for another thing, to call 
them eloquent. 


If it be essential to eloquence to move the feel- 
ings of the hearer, it is no less essential that the 
same feelings should be active in the speaker, 
and be manifested by every means of manifesta- 
tion. ‘ Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum 
ipsi tibi.” 

If we have now arrived at a distinctive idea of 
that thing called Eloquence, its definition follows 
naturally; namely, speech, prompted by one or 
more of the affective faculties or feelings in vivid 
activity in the speaker, calculated to excite to 
vivid activity the same feelings in the hearers. 
Cicero with much propriety uses the word per- 
movere. Assuming, then, that the affective facul- 
ties are both the sources and the objects of elo- 
quence, it obviously follows that eloquence must 
exhibit varieties of character corresponding not 
only to the number of these faculties, but to their 
greatly more numerous combinations. It were in 
vain to follow out the inquiry so minutely ; and it 
is needless ; inasmuch as a twofold division of elo- 
quence, corresponding to the twofold division of 
the feelings into the propensities and the senti- 
ments, will suit our present purpose. One license 
only shall I use, and include in the class of the 
propensities the lower and selfish sentiments of 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation ; a liberty 
this rather with phrenological classification than 
with experience; for these sentiments are, de 
facto, very close companions of the propensities, 
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and never fail to characterize the lower species of 
eloquence. The propensities chiefly addressed by 
eloquence are Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness 
Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness. The elo- 
quence of the sentiments comes from and is direct- 
ed to Benevolence, Justice, Hope, Veneration, 
Ideality, and Wonder. Cautiousness and Firm- 
ness havea bicratic character, and may be found 
acting along with the propensities or with the sen- 
timents, according to circumstances. 

As Phrenology has established an ascending 
scale of dignity from the lowest propensities to 
the highest sentiments, we are at once furnished 
with a concident meter to estimate the rank of the 
eloquence which springs from and is addressed to 
particular feelings. We are presented with a 
critical gauge by which we can determine, a 
priori, the kinds of eloquence which would respec- 
tively move savages, barbarians, civilized men of 
antiquity, and civilized men of modern times ; for 
it is established phrenolgical doctrine, that these 
respective grades of advancement of human 
society are terms convertible into others that ex- 
press the corresponding degree of prevalence, in 
a given community, of the propensities or the sen- 
timents. The propensities preponderating, we 
have barbarism ; the sentiments, civilization. A 
speaker can not manifest feelings which he him- 
self very weakly er scarcely at all experiences ; 
while it is equally plain that an audience can not 
be moved uoless feelings are addressed which they 
possess ; and this is true not only with regard to 
different nations and different ages, but with re- 
gard to different classes of the same people. Wit- 
ness the different character of speeches uttered on 
the same day in St. Stephen’s Chapel and in 
Palace-Yard. It is accordingly true, that we do 
find the character of the eloquence of any tribe or 
nation precisely commensurate with its degree of 
civilization. We are in possession of specimens of 
savage eloquence—of barbarous eloquence—of 
ancient eloquence—and of modern eloquence, and 
I shall now proceed to compare them. 

1. The eloquence of the savage addresses exclu- 
sively the propensities; and, applying the sim- 
plest and most palpable facts as the exciting 
cause, reaches the propensities by no higher in- 
tellectual medium than Individuality. In the 
very minute account of the Tonga Islands, given 
by Mariner, who was long resident there, we have 
several of the speeches of their warlike chief, 
Finou, and others of the natives. The chief of 
Vavaco was assassinated with the connivance of 
Finou, and, as he lay dead, a young warrior, who 
believed his father had been killed by a conspir- 
acy of the deceased's, rushed forward, and striking 
the body several times, thus apostrophized it: 
“The time of vengeance is come! thou hast been 
long enough the chief of Vavaoo, living in ease 
and luxury; thou murdered my father! I would 
have declared my mind long ago if I could have 
depended on others; not that I feared death by 
making thee my enemy, but the vengeance of my 
chief, Toobo Toa, was first to be satisfied ; and it 
is a duty I owe the spirit of my father to preserve 
my life as long as possible, that I might have the 
satisfaction to see thee thus lie dead.” He then 
repeated his blows several times. Savage Vener- 
ation and Adhesiveness mark this picture; but 





Self-Esteem and Destructiveness form its strongest 
lights. Counter-revenge, of course, animates the 
harangue of the adopted son of the fallen chief, 
which is also given. Vengeance for the same 
murder calls forth a female orator, who taunts 
the men with their hesitation. I need not extract 
it. 

2. The barbarian grade shows little or no im- 
provement in moral feelings. The speech of Ad- 
herbal the Numidian, the brother of Hiempsal, 
who was murdered by Jugurtha, is preserved by 
Sallust; and is stated by that historian to have 
been poured forth to the Ronan senate, to move 
them to assist him to revenge his brother’s death, 
and dethrone the usurper. It is an effusion of 
unqualified ferocity and selfishness. After in- 
veighing against Jugurtha with every epithet of 
vituperation, and painting his own wrongs as an 
exiled prince, with, of course, a full detail of his 
brother’s gory wounds and bloody shroud, he thus 
concludes: ‘* So far from having it in my power 
to revenge his death, I am not master of the 
means of securing my own life; so far from being 
in a condition to defend my kingdom from the 
violence of the usurper,I am obliged to apply 
for foreign protection for my own person. 
Fathers! Senators of Rome! the arbiters of the 
world! to you I fly for refuge from the murderous 
fury of Jugurtha. By your affection for your 
children, by your love for your country, by your 
own virtues, by the majesty of the Roman com- 
monwealth, by all that is sacred, and all that 
is dear to you, deliver a wretched prince from un- 
deserved, unprovoked injury, and save the king- 
dom of Numidia, which is your own property, 
from being the prey of violence, usurpation, and 
cruelty.” This concluding adjuration was well 
suited to the Roman senate, and we all know the 
result; but it is evident, that in no part of it, 
with the exception of one allusion to Veneration, 
such as it was among the Romans, does the orator 
address a feeling of higher rank than the propen- 
sities and lower sentiments. The touch was skill- 
fully added to the picture that Numidia was the 
Romans’ own property; but, above every other 
part of the adjuration, that touch degrades at once 
the speech, the speaker, and the audience. 

Livy has preserved or composed—it matters not 
which for our purpose—the speech of the elder 
Brutus over the dead body of Lucretia. This 
ferocious effusion is too well known to require to 
be quoted here. 


8. The third stage of eloquence is found in that 
degree of civilization at which the Greeks and 
Romans arrived; namely, a high attainment of 
knowledge and advance in reflective culture, but 
still allied with a decided predominance of the 
animal propensities and lower sentiments. Per- 
haps there is no better test of the true level of 
character of those imposing communities, than is 
afforded by the kind of eloquence which suited 
them, respectively. That level is comprised in a 
word. They had advanced in Intellect, but stood 
still in Sentiment ; they equaled the most ac- 
complished moderns in philosophical acumen and 
didactic power, while they were but a little be- 
yond the Tonga islanders in practical morality. 

In the age of Pericles, the Athenians are held, 
by asort of habit of opinion, to have been a high- 
ly-refined and civilized people; but assuredly 
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they were not civilized in moral feelings. Thucy- 
dides has preserved an oration spoken by Pericles, 
at the public funeral of the first Athenians who 
fell in the Peloponnesian war; which lengthened 
and useless bloodshed lies mainly at that orator’s 
owndoor. After expressing a fear, not unfounded, 
that the strangers present might not assent to his 
high eulogies on his own countrymen, the orator, 
this hazard notwithstanding, launches out into 
the most extravagant praises of the Athenian 
bravery, of the Athenian government—borrowed 
by other states, but original at Athens—the gran- 
deur of Athens, the elegant luxury of Athens, the 
splendid beneficence of Athens, the accomplish- 
ment of a// Athenians—“‘I shall sum up what yet 
remains by only adding, that owr Athens, in gen- 
eral, is the school of Greece ; and that every single 
Athenian among us is excellently formed, by his 
personal qualifications, for all the various scenes 
of active life, acting with a most graceful demean- 
or.” Then follows an effusion of ultra-extrava- 
gant exaltation of Athenian prowess and power. 
It needs no great phrenological skill to perceive 
that such dull nationality evinces nothing more 
than the activity to abuse of the inferior senti- 
ments of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation. 
Then follows, as may be expected, a eulogy on 
those who died valiantly for such a country. They 
have various merits, but “‘ one passion there was 
in their minds much stronger than these, the 
desire of vengeance on their enemies. Regarding 


this as the most honorable prize of dangers, they 


boldly rush toward the mark to seek revenge, 
and then to satisfy those secondary passions.” 
Such was the sum of the Grecian virtue in the 
age of Pericles; and it never reached higher. 
When we contemplate the war, too, in which the 
heroes died, we find it one sought for and inflam- 
ed by Athens; carried on by her with injustice, 
cruelty, and pride; and ending in the most lament- 
able humiliation that ever visited such outrages 
on moral sentiments. The other orators of Greece 
—for they were a numerous corporation—sound- 
ed the same notes, all addressed to the war-mak- 
ing faculties ; and it is curious that it was always 
an article in the demands of a successful enemy, 
that the orators should be delivered up to them; 
a proof that they were most justly considered as 
the grand exciters of the warlike propensities in 
so excitable a people as the Athenians. It were 
tedious to cite examples from other remains which 
have descended to our time, but we can not omit 
Demosthenes, who affords a specimen of the 
eloquence of Greece about a century after 
Pericles harangued, cheated, and ruined the Athe- 
nians. The speeches against Philip are mani- 
festations of the highest intellectual power. They 
are models of political wisdom and just reasoning 
with a fertility of resource for his country that 
must have greatly strengthened his reasonings, 
and his appeals to the reigning passion of his au- 
dience. With the intellectual merit of his ora- 
tions we of course have nothing to do, further 
than in so far as it confirms the position, that a 
people who are highly enlightened intellectually, 
may still be low in moral civilization. These able 
reasonings, which come through the channel of 
the reflecting faculties, attempt no higher region 
of the Athenian head than Cautiousness, Love of 
Approbation, and Self-Esteem. They frequently 
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sto p much lower, to Destructiveness, Combative- 
ne: , Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness; but they 
ne\ sr rise higher. ‘When, therefore, O my 
countrymen! when will you exert your vigor? 
When roused by some event? When forced by 
some necessity? What, then, are we to think of 
our present condition! To freemen, the disgrace 
attending our misconduct is, in my opinion, the 
most urgent necessity. Orsay, is it your sole am- 
bition to wander through the public places, each 
inquiring of the other, ‘ What new advices” Can 
anything be more new than that a man of Mace- 
don shall conquer the Athenians, and give law to 
Greece? ‘Is Philip dead? No; but he is sick.’ 
How are you concerned in these rumors? Sup- 
pose that he should meet some fatal stroke, you 
would soon raise up another Philip, if your inter- 
ests are thus regarded.” After showing, in many 
powerful ways, that the Athenians themselves 
were the cause of Philip’s success, and again re- 
proaching his countrymen for believing in idle 
rumors, instead of acting promptly and vigorous- 
ly, he says: “ Let us disregard these rumors; 
let us be persuaded of this, that he is our enemy, 
that he hath spoiled us of our dominions, that we 
have long been subject to his insolence; that 
whatever we expected to be done for us by others 
hath proved against us; thatall the resource left 
us is in ourselves; that if we are not inclined to 
carry our arms abroad, we may be forced to en- 
gage here. Let us be persuaded of this, and then 
shall we be freed from these idle tales. For we 
need not be solicitous to know what events will 
happen; we may assure ourselves that nothing 
good can happen unless you grant the due atten- 
tion to affairs, and be ready to act as becomes 
Athenians.” In these short quotations we may say 
is comprised the germ of all the Philippics. It is 
amplified in various ways, and presented in many 
forms, and with the advantage of admirable logic ; 
but the insult tothe Athenian name is the head 
and front of Philip’s offending, and is protruded 
at every point to the eyes of the multitude. It is 
impossible to conceive a more powerful appeal to 
Self Esteem, put in words, and to give it more ex- 
quisite point, concentrated in one phrase, than 
“that a Macedonian—a barbarian—should sub- 
due Athens!” Athens, of whose estimate of her- 
self the oration of Pericles may serve to convey 
some idea, No orator ever included more in a 
single expression than Demosthenes. “You 
would raise up another Philip,” might be dilated 
into several sentences, but with what a loss of 
force and effect ! 

We shall search the orations of Demosthenes in 
vain for higher morality than we have now alleg- 
ed to belong to them; therefore the high estima- 
tion in which they have been held for above two 
thousand years, must be looked for in some other 
qualities. Oa these all critics are agreed. He 
was, if possible, a more consummate p/eader than 
even Cicero ; his style had a kind of magic and 
music peculiar to itself, even in the impressive 
and sonorous Greek, quite beyond the power of 
translation or description. Even when he had 
not the best side of the question, his powers of 
rhetorical deception were unrivaled : his deiusive 
reasoning, when employed, was not detected till it 
had already produced its effect ; by means of sub- 
tle insinuation, he steered clear of committing 
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himself by assertion; and he could put a meaning 
into silence itself more powerful than words could 
convey. Quintilian says of him, that he had a 
power of arraying his subject in majestic terror 
which alarmed and electrified, without stooping 
to aggravate, still less to exaggerate. The most 
prepossessed against the insolence and tyranny of 
Athens are hurried along as they read in the 
original Greek a speech of Demosthenes against 
the presumptuous barbarian of Macedon; and 
share, even at this day, that jealousy, disdain, 
and impatience for action, with which the orator 
filled the bosoms of the Athenian multitude. 
Quintilian and Cicero are rivals in the eloquence 
with which they even describe the powers of De- 
mosthenes; aud the moderns have written vol- 
umes on that gifted being. But I will venture to 
say, that in all their pages that vital truth re- 
mains undiscovered—at least it is unnoticed— 
that the morality of his orations is not exalted, 
and that all the witchery of this syren of elo- 
quence as his rival Eschines called him from the 
melody of his language—was thrown away upon 
the baser passions of human nature. We do not 
require to take part in the controversy about his 
honesty, his gold cup from Harpalug, his alleged 
bribes from Persia, or his cowardice at Cheronea. 
Admitting his good faith, his eloquence would 
still want the essential element of oratorial 
supremacy, namely, an appeal to the moral sen- 


timents. [To BE CONTINUED.] 





REPORTERS’ DIRECTORY. 

PxHonoGRAPuic reporting is becoming a matter 
of indispensable necessity to the world. Whatever 
is worth listening to in the way of speech, argu- 
ment, lecture, or sermon is beginning to be con- 
sidered worth printing for the use of those who 
can not be present to listen. Moreover, scientific 
men have learned that their time is too valuable 
to be spent in the slow process of writing out their 
thoughts. Lawyers, though rapid writers, have 
learned that their time can be better employed in 
their offices and in courts than in writing out legal 
papers, or copying out testimony in longhand, and 
many in these pursuits have availed themselves 
of phonographic reporters; even clergymen, in- 
stead of sitting at the desk four days in the week, 
with their thoughts on fire, consuming their 
health, and wearing out their life, waiting for the 
slow process of the hand to record those thoughts, 
now employ a phonographic amanuensis, to whom 
they speak their thoughts as rapidly as in the pul- 
pit, and receive at his hands, in due time, a fair 
copy, to be corrected and prepared for delivery. 

There are phonographers who want occupation, 
and professional men, merchants, etc., who wish to 
secure their services, but neither knows where to 
find the other without the expensive process of or- 
dinary advertising There seems to be a link 
wanting in the chain. To obviate these difficulties 
and facilitate so desirable a reform, we propose 
to supply this wanting link in the following man- 
ner: 

Phonographers are requested to write us their 
qualifications, expectations, etc., as hereafter set 
forth, and we will put their letters on file. On 
the other hand, those who desire to obtain report- 
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ers, will, in like manner, address us, stating how 
rapid a writer they require, and for what service 
they desire his assistance-—-whether to write let- 
ters in a mercantile house from dictation; to act 
as an amanuensis for a lawyer, clergyman, editor, 
or author; or to report speeches, legislative pro- 
ceeding:, court trials, etc., for the press. 

By thus having in our possession the address, 
expectations, and capacity of shorthand writers 
we can, on receipt of an application from a party 
desiring to employ a reporter, give to that person 
the address of such a reporter as we think will 
meet his wishes. Parties who give us their ad- 
dress should state whether they are employed in 
reporting or desire situations. When they obtain 
situations through our aid or otherwise, they will 
notify us accordingly. Our object is to make this 
a phonographer’s directory, not only to those who 
are out of business, but those who are employed, 
that we may know them by name, address, and 
occupation ; for it often happens that a competent 
man is quite as anxious to obtain a better situa- 
tion as one out of employment is to get a situa- 
tion The following questions applicants will 
please answer, specifically, against numbers cor- 
responding to these: 

1. What system of Phonography have you stud- 
ied ? 

2. D» you write the shortest reporting style? 

3. How many words can you write in Phonog- 
raphy per minute, for ten minutes in succession ? 
(Not the Lord’s Prayer, or some other familiar 
subject—but we desire writers to have a person 
read in some unfamiliar book, as a test, that the 
applicant may know whether fifty, seventy-five, or 
a hundred words per minute is his speed.) 

4. What is your age? 

5. Are you married, or single ? 

6. How much education have you ? 

7. We would inquire particularly of your gram- 
mar, composition, and spelling. 

8. How long have you studied Phonography ? 

9. What do you contemplate becoming—a re- 
porter for public journals, for lawyers and men of 
science, or for courts and legislatures ? 

10. What are your expectations concerning sal- 
ary, by the week, for the first six months; for the 
first year ; for the second year—your board being 
provided for by your employer, or otherwise ? 

11. Have you read much of history or science ? 

12. What is your post-office address in full ? 

Applicants for situations or for reporters are 
requested to inclose a postage stamp with which 
to prepay a letter in reply, in case a situation 
should be offered; hut we wish it understood that 
we do not guarantee situations for reporters, nor to 
supply reporters to those who require their services. 
We propose to act merely as a connecting link be- 
tween parties in this matter. Do not, therefore, 
ask us to write, as we shall not unless we have on 
hand an application for reporter's services, or a 
reporter on our list whom we suppose adapted to 
fill a situation which may be offered. 

N. B.—Reporters will write in common long- 
hand in all cases—they will also give a specimen 
of their Phonography. 





Hap Phonography been known forty years ago, 
it would have saved me twenty years of bard 
labor.— Thomas H. Benton. 
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NEW INDUCEMENTS. 








We are not in favor of the various gambling 
schemes by which unprincipled publishers set 
traps, bated with poor jewelry, to catch dimes. 
Hundred-dollar gold watches (galvanized, worth 
$5, more or less); gold (plated) finger rings; 
gold (gilt) ear-rings; silver (washed) thimbles ; 
and brass shirt-buttons, bought by the peek, for 
very little money, and represented as being very 
valuable, we think very wicked. But, on the 
principle that “ the laborer is worthy of his hire” 
(fair pay for his services), we not only believe in, 
but we try to practice it, on all occasions. 

And with a view to remunerate those who feel 
and take an interest in our publications, we have 
concluded to offer the following 


“SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS.” 

For Turee Dotuars we will send three dol- 
lars’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Warer-Cure or PHRrENoLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, one year. 

For Five Doxvars, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
press, and Lire Intusrrarep one year. 

For Ten Dotrars, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of any books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILtusrrarep, PaRENOLOGICAL 
Journa., and Warer-Cure JourNnAL, & year. 

This, we think, will be muth better for the 
reader, and for all concerned, than any “ risk” 
which may be had in the best scheme offered by 
cheap-jewelry concerns. A little effort will enable 
any one to secure for himself a good library of val- 
uable books, at a very moderate cost. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

P.S..—This offer-will remain open till January 
Ist, 1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 

ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 

ALMANAC FOR 1860. 


Tus annual is now ready for the public. For 
eighteen years this work has carried forth into 
the world a great amount of valuable phrenolog- 
ical matter. Tens of thousands are now ardent 
supporters of the science not only, but are train- 
ing their families and guiding their own conduct 
in accordance with its teachings. Several hund- 
red thousand copies are distributed every year, and 
the work being small, and its matter racy and to 
the point, it is read by millions of people annually. 

Among the interesting topics of this year’s 4/- 
manac is an account of a blindfold test examina- 
tion of distinguished citizens of Boston, by Prof. 
L. N. Fowler, illustrated with portraits. The 
persons examined are widely known in Boston, 
and most of them throughout the country. We 
will mention Dr. Winslow Lewis, Dr. Windship, 
the strongest man in the world, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
Dr. Mattson, Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Russell, Mr. 
Pangborn, Editor of the Boston Bee, Mr. Ball, 
sculptor, and Mr. Willis. 

There are also portraits of several distinguished 
persons, with brief biographies, and their phreno- 
logical peculiarities, and articles on muscular 
exercise, and proofs and utility of Phrenology. 

Price six cents per copy, or twenty-five for a 
dollar. The trade supplied on liberal terms. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN OTTAWA. 





Tue Orrawa ParEnowocicaL AND Puysio- 
LocicaL Society continues to flourish. It is 
now in its sixth year, and circumstances indicate 
that the coming winter will be one of unusual 
prosperity for the Society. 

The regular weekly public meetings commence 
on the first Monday evening in October, when the 
usual programme will again be introduced—of 
reading choice selections ; essay; address; read- 
ing Philomathian (a weekly paper), and phreno- 
logical examinations. ; 

An excellent hall is permanently secured, which 
the Society has furnished with comfortable seats, 
some oil- paintings, physiological charts, a cabinet 
of some sixty busts and skulls, and library of 
about forty volumes. 

The Society is now the oldest institution of a 
literary character in the place, and has the repu- 
tation of being a fixed fact. J.G.8 





DISCOVERIES OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 


Tuere has been no period since the commence- 
ment of the world in which so many important 
discoveries, tending to the benefit of mankind 
were made, as in the last half century. Some of 
the most wonderful results of human intellect 
have been witnessed in the last fifty years. Some 
of the grandest conceptions of genius have been 
perfected. It is remarkable how the mind of the 
world has run into scientific investigation, and 
what achievements it has effected in that short 


period. Before the year 1800, there was not a° 


single steamboat in existence, and the application 
of steam to machinery was unknown. Fulton 
launched the first steamboat in 1807. Now there 
are three thousand steamboats traversing the 
waters of America, and the time saved in travel 
is equal to seventy per cent. The rivers of every 
country in the world, nearly, are traversed by 
steamboats. 

In 1800, there was not a single railroad in the 
world. In the United States alone there are now 
8,797 miles of railroad, costing $236,000,000 to 
build, and about 22,000 in England and America. 
The locomotive will travel, in as many hours, 4 
distance which in 1800 required as many weeks to 
accomplish. In 1800, it took three weeks to con- 
vey intelligence between Philadelphia and New 
Orleans; now it can be accomplished in minutes, 
through the electric telegraph, which only had its 
beginning in 1848. Voltaism was discovered in 
1800, the electro-magnet in 1821. Electrotyping 
was discovered only a few years ago. 

Hoe’s printing press, capable of printing ten 
thousand copies an hour, is a very recent discov- 
ery. Gas-light was unknown in 1800; now, near- 
ly every city and town of any pretense is lighted 
with it, and we have the announcement of a still 
greater discovery, by. which light, heat, and motive 
power may be produced from water, with scarcely 
any cost. Daguerre communicated to the world 
his beautifal invention in 1839. Gun cotton and 
chloroform are discoveries of but a few years old. 
Astronomy has added a number of new planets to 
the solar system. 

Agricultural chemistry has enlarged the domain 





of knowledge in that important branch of scien- 
tific research, and mechanics have increased the 
facilities for production, and the means of accom- 
plishing an amount of labor which far transcends 
the ability of united effort to accomplish. What 
will the next half century accomplish? We may 
look for still greater discoveries ; for the intellect 
of man is awake, exploring every mine of knowl- 
edge, and searching for useful information in 
every department of art and industry.—Phila. 
Ledger. 








Go Correspondents. 


G.—A low forehead is not an indication of weak 
perceptive intellect provided the length of head from the 
ears forward be considerable, but the logical power does 
not often reside with a very low forehead. Fowler’s 
Phrenology contains a good treatise on the Temperaments. 
A likeness on glass, if small, can be sent us by mail by 
putting a thin pasteboard on each side and not allowing 
the post-master to smash it by stamping the name of his 
office on it. Ask him towwri'e the name on such packages. 





In the “ Self-Instructor,” you recommend for 
the cultivation of Mirthfulness the reading of witty books. 
Now what are the titles of some of the best for this purpose ? 

Ans. We can not name the prices of all, and some of 
the works in the list are out of print, particularly the last. 
The list is as follows: 

Don Quixotte; Hudibras; Tin Trumpet; Harp of a 
Thousand Strings; Humorous Poetry; K. N. Pepper's 
Writings; Neal’s Charcoal Sketches; London Punch; 
New York Picayune; Doings of the next “Old Line 
Whig” Convention. 


Piterary Notices. 


Lectures on .Epucation. By Hon. Horace 
Mann. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, $1. New York: Fowler 
and Wells. 

Conrtents.—Means and Objects of Common School Edu- 
cation—Special Preparation a Pre-requisite to Teaching— 
The Necessity of Education in a Republican Government 
—What God Does, and What He Leaves for Man to Do in 
the Work of Education—An Historical View of Education, 
showing its Dignity and its Degradation—District School 
Libraries—School Punishments, etc. 

The mere announcement of this work ought to be suffi- 
cient to secure it a place in the hands and heart of every 
parent and every teach It is gh to say that this 
work may justly be classed among the other moral and 
intellectual “ master-pieces” of this distinguished author 
and teacher. 

We have recently obtained a new supply of the great 
and good work, “Lectures on Education,” by Hon. 
Horace Mann. 
Tue New Ixxiusrratep Sexir-Instructor IN 

PurENnoLocy AND Puysro.oey, with more than a Hun- 

dred Engraved Portraits of Remarkable Men and 

Women. 

This excellent practical work, written for the informa- 
tion and improvement of all, embraces, among other 
topics— 

Tur Laws or Lire; Hereditary Influences; Health— 
How to Preserve it; Temperaments—illustrated; Siens 
or Cuaracter; Principles and Proofs of Phrenology ; 
Analysis and Classification of the Faculties; and a Chart 
for Recording Examinations. 

One handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, well bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, prepaid, by mail, 50 cents. 
Address Fowier anv WE 18, 308 Broadway, New York. 


LI®¥E LLLUSTRATED. 

A First-onass Picrostas Famity Newspaper, designed 
to encourage a spirit of Hors, Man ivess. Sur Reiianor, 
and Activity among the people ; to illustrate Life in all its 
phases. 4 Paper which ought t» be reed by every Family 
in the land. 

Pustisarp Werxty in the city of New York. at Two 
Dolisrs a year, by Fo« tes anu Weis, No. 308 Broadway. 
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Advertisements. 


ApvVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent In at once. 

Treams.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


OUR JOURNALS. 


7 
Lire IniusrraTep: A First-Ciass 
Weekly Prorortat Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Im- 
rovement, and Progress. One of the best Family 
Howepapers. $2 a year. 











Tue Water-Cure Journat: De- 
voted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice ; 
to Phystoloxy ona ei and those Laws which 
govern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous 
appropriate engravings. $1 a year, 





Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the ele- 
vation and Improvement of Mankind. Amply illus- 
trated with Portraits of the Virtuous and the Vicious ; 
also of all the Races. $1 a year. 





Ga The above—all three—will be sent a year for $5. 

Pubscriptions for one or all may commence any time. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

Friends and readers are solicited to aid in extend- 

ing the circulation of these Journats. By calling the at- 

tention of friends and neighbors to the special objects of 

each, additions may be easily made to the list, and the 
good cause of Procress and Improvement advanced. 














KineEstPpaTtTuic INSTITUTE. 
52 Morton Street, New York. 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


At this establishment invalids can have the advantage of 
Kinesipathy, or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with 
all necessary Water-Cure appliances, 





We have a few copies of the books named below which 
we can furnish to those desiring them, at the prices 
named, so long as they last 

These books are not stereotyped, and there are but very 
few copies remaining. In a few months they will be en- 
tirely out of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copies, address Fow.Ler anp Weis, New York. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 

TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY. 

By J. C. Spurzheim, M.D.. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London and of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris. Third American edition, with notes, improve- 
ments, and plates. With an Appendix, by A. Brigham, 
M.D., author of “ Remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation on Health.” Pp. 272, with [lustrations, $1 50. 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 

By George Combe, late President of the Phrenological 
Society. Fourth American edition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Edinburgh, by the author. With en- 
gravings. Pp. 204, 50 cents. 

HORAE PHRENOLOGICE ; 

Being three Phrenological Essays : 

1. On Morality. 

II. On the Best Means of Obtaining Happiness. 

ILI. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M.D., Director of the Ruyal Jennerian 
and London Vaccine Insttutions; Lecturer on Materia 


Medica and Chemistry ; Member of the Edinburgh Phren- 
ological Society. and author of the “ Internal Evidences 
of Christianity Deduced trom Phrenology.” With notes 


by Rev. John Pierpont. Pp. 96, price tu cents. 


Hrs Last Work! 


The late DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT left among his 
papers a most remarkable u-anuseript, entitled 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILLS 
AND POWDERS; 
On, Tae Coerrations AND CONFESSIONS OF AN AGED 
Puysitcran. 

This most interesting, curious, and valuable book will 
be published on Taurspay, Szprt. 1. : 

It is a book for every housebold and every individual— 
presenting for the ben: fit of others a wise man’s experi- 
ences and observations in the world of medicine, illustrated 
with a superb portrait on steel of the venerable and beloved 
author. Ini vol. 12mo. Price #1. 

Tens of thousands will buy and read this bo k—it will 
therefore be a great book for Agents. Applications sould 
be addressed to e 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








A Book for Hverybody who Writes or Talks. 
In Press—Ready October 1st. 


Tae Riextr Worp iw tue Rieat 
PLACE: A New Pocket Dictionary and Reference 
Book ; Embracing Extensive Collections of Synonyms, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, and Foreign Phrases ; 
Chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctuation, and 
Proof-Reading ; and other Interesting and Valuable In- 
formation. By the author of “ How to Write,” “How 
to Talk,” ete , ete. 

This comprehensive little volume contains the essence 
of three or four heavy works condensed into a size and 
form adapting it to the Desk or the Pocket, and afforded 
at a price which brings it within the reach of all; and no 
one who bas occasion to use the English language, either 
in speaking or writing, should fail to procure it. We haz- 
ard nothing in pronouncing it almost 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE WRITER AND SPEAKER. 


t and 





In the first place we have in a 


shape 
A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, 


comprising a greater number of words of similar meaning, 
from which to make choice, than any other collection ; and 
enabling the writer or speaker to select, at a glance, 
THE RIGHT WORD, 
and say just what he means, and nothing more and nothing 
less—making his language fit his thought as one’s clothes 
should his person, and illustrating Dean Swift's definition 
of style, 
“Proper Worps mm Proper PLaces.” 

This part alone is well worth the price of the whole 

work. It is followed by 
A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS, 


carefully compiled, and comprising all the more c y 


Tue New Icuvustratep Serr-In- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of all, 
embraces, among other topics: Tae Laws or Lirs; 
Hereditary Influences; Health—How to Preserve It; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Stans or Cuaracter; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Examina- 
tions. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, 40 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


ovSGEnt HE BEST 





PICTORIAL EDITION 


1,500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. GOODRICH. 
With other new features. Together with all the matter 
of previous editions. In one volume of 1,750 pages. 
Price, #6 50. Sold by all Booksellers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT.— 
PLEASE TO READ THIS!—Agents Wanted !—Extra 
inducements for #18 0! All persons IN WANT OF EM- 
PLOYMENT will at once receive our Catalogue of Books 
for the New Year, prepaid, by forwarding us their address. 
Particular attention is requested to the liberal offers we 





make to all persons engaging in the sale of our Large Type 
Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about One 
Th i Engravin, On receipt of the established 





used and important technicalities of the various Arts, 
Trades, and Professions, many of which are not found in 
the dictionaries in common use. The want of such a col- 
lection of words, in a compact and convenient form has 
long been felt. Appended to the foregoing is an extensive 
LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 
containing everything that anybody need have occasion to 
use or understand, and a Collection of numerous 
FOREIGN PHRASES, 

Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, with their Pronuncia- 
tion ; embracing all that are likely to occur in one’s gen- 
eral reading, and removing one of the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of 

Tar UNLBARNED IN THE LANGUAGES. 


The reader would not think of asking more than this for 
Har a Do.tar; but we have given here, in addition, 


A CHAPTER ON PUNCTUATION ; 


Hints on 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS; 


And Instructions in 
PROOF-READING, 
with illustrations of the use of the various characters re- 
quired in marking proof-sheets. ‘this instruction is indis- 
pensable to all persons who wish to write for the press. In 
short, this work should be the 


POCKET AND DESK COMPANION 
oF 
Tue Orator; 


Tue Desarer; 
Tue Stump Speaxker; 
Tue TEACHER; 


Tue Eprror; 
Tus CLERGYMAN ; 
Tue Lawyer; 
Tue Puystcian; 
Tre Leeistator ; Tue StupENT, AND 
Tus CoRRESPONDENT; Tue ConVERSATIONIST. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sent by mail, so soon as published, to any address, on 
receipt of the price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
¢2 Editors who notice this announcement will be en- 
titled to an early copy. 





Heatrn, Happtress, anp Lone 
LIFE.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL and HERALD 
OF HEALTH will be sent to subscribers four mouths, 
commencing with the tember number—new ready— 
for 25 cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, #08 
Broadway, New York. 





price, Six Dollars, the tictorial Family Bivle, with a well- 
bound Subscription-Book, will be carefully boxed, and 
forwarded by express, at our risk and expense, to any cen- 
tral town or village in the United States, excepting those 
of California, Oregon, and Texas. Our books are sold by 

canvassers, and are well known to be the most salable. 

Address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 William Street, New York 


Tue American Express Com 


PANY run two daily lines of Expresses, in charge o 
Special Messengers, throughout New York, Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Canada West, Northern Kentucky, 
Eastern Missouri, ete., ete. ° 

Goods, Packages, Merchandise, Produce, etc., ete., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

G2” Subscriptions fur this paper, or remittances for 
books (if ordered, returned by American Express Co.), 
will be forwarded from any point on our lines free of charge. 
WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO. 





WueeLer & Writson’s 
SEWING MACHINES. 
S poe all question the machine.” — Life Illua- 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 
Send for a Circular. 


Works or Hon. Horace Mann, 

IN ONE LARGE VOLUME, with fine Portrait on Steel, 

containing his best writings, including: Taovucuts ror a 

Youne Man (very valuable); Powers anp Dvutizs oF 

Woman (a comprehensive argument); Poox anp Ieno- 

RANT, Rion AND Epvucatep (hopeful and encouraging) ; 

DemManps or THE AGE (a bold and manly statement of 

great truths); closing with the most effective of the 

author’s great Pusiic Appresses. Price of the work com- 

plete in ore large well-bound volume, prepaid to any 
Post-office, by first mail, only $1 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
A Remarkable Book, = 
Now Reapy.—Hints towarp 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 


Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. ice, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only $1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Broadway, New York. 


‘ 

Tue Warer-Cure Journat, 
and HERALD OF HEALTH.—Fove Corres will be 
sent to subscribers 4 months for $', commencing with the 
September number. Send orders to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Address 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


By Mail or Express. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomica! Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 
aa Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 

rice, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 





each. 
HYDROPATHY. 

Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia......... ocbésoceecesececs eee 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician...........cseseeeseee. 250 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases..............es00++ 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..............-++- 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe....... socceee ccocenpséeoss 8 50 
PORE PURINES... cc cv cccvescesecesescccesoes +». 200 
BOs 0s 0605 ccsccccsencvesscesc sts coecceces 0 3T 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John SON! Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts, 


CE dios 0506 6050 560s cbtb60bseed $1 50-to $3 00 
Water Color Heads..........ccccccccccsess 800“ 500 
Se GR aviendecindeseunsinincewes 400 “ 8 00 





Tue Human Voice; its Rient 
Management in Speaking and Reading—Principles of 
True Eloq Functions of the Vocal Organs— Motion 
of Letters of the Alphabet—Cultivation of the Ear—Dis- 
orders of Vocal and Articulating Organs—Origin and Con- 
struction of the English Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects of Reading, Speaking, etc. 

A series of articles—to be comple ed in four numbers— 
commenced in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL for Sep- 
tember. 

Articles on Water-Cure in France ; Hydropathy ; Fever ; 
Water-Cure Explained; rcrofula; core Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Food for Women; Saint Vitus’s 
Dance, etc., in september number, now ready. Terms, $1 
a year, or '@ cents a number. 

SPECIAL OF FER.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will be sent four months for 25 cents, commencing with 
September. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Inventors, Look to your Interests 1! 


How to Ger a Patent, oR THE 
Inventor's Ins’ructor. New edition. Now Ready. Price 
only 6 cents. Send two three cent stamps for a copy, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 











Lire ILLustRaTED 1s AN ELEGANT 


quarto of eight beaut:fol pages—a trifle larger than the Zus- | 


trated London Neus—a pr rie ct model of excellence in s\ze, 
shape, and sentiment, end is, al er, one of the most 
souad and sensible of live papers. Men like it, women | ke 
it, boys like it. girls like it, the old folks like it, young folks 
like it, the children like it, and the rest of the folks can’t keep 
house » ithout LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Only $2 a year, 
$1 for half a year, and on trial 8 months for 25 cen’s. 


ddrers 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





THe Warter—Cure Journat: 


Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to 
Physiology and Anatomy ; and all those Laws which Gov- 
ern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous appro- 
priate engravings. #1 a year, or 4 months, on trial. for 25 
cents, Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





New Execrro-Gatvanic Bart- 


TERY celebrated for the caring of nervousness, neuralgia, 

rheumatism, and similar diseases, with ivetructions in its 

philosophy and modes of apptication. Price $10. Address, 
FOWLEB AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Toe AmERIcAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
ALMANAC for 1860, fall of interesting matter, with many 
portraits of eminent persons, is now ready for the trade, 
or singly at 6 cents by mail. The Water-Cure A/manac 
for 186 is in press, and will soon be ready. Orders may 
now be sent to the Publishers. 








Sent prepaid by First Matt, for $1 25. 
Tue Intustratep Faminy Gym- 


NAstuM, just published, in a hand Volume, contains 
830 Engravings, with all necessary instructions in— 








GyYMNasTics, CALISTHENTIOS, 
KINESIPATHY, Vooat Puttosopry, AND 
Many EXExcrses, Tue Art or SPEAKING, 


and explains and illustrates in a very masterly manner— 


How To Grow; 


How To Sit, Stanp, WALK, AND Run; 

How to Leap, Cis, SKATE, AND Swim; 

How to Mount, Ripe, Drive, anp Row; 

How to Make Tue Bopy LitHeE anv StTRaicat ; 

How To Make THE Limes Firm AnD STRONG ; 

How To GivB GRackE TO EVERY MOVEMENT; 

How to Cure Disease AND Derormiry ; 

How to Secure Heattn, StrRenetu, anp Beauty. 

It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex, 

but for all classes and both sexes at Home, or in School— 

For Women, For tHe HEautuy, 

For Men, For tTwe INvaLip, 

For Boys anp G1r1s, For tHe DerorMep, 

For THe wWHoLe Famity, For Everysopy. 





| This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 


lying direct physical culture to the development ot the 
ily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
preservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity ; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wants of the time. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, inte every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
eachers, examine Tue ILLustRaTED Famity GyMNasiuM. 
Price. prepaid by first mail, only #1 25. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


for “ The City of the Great King”—the most superb work 
on Jerusalem ever issued ; “ Palestine Past and Present,” 
a splendid work on the Holy Land; Wilson’s “ New His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico,” a truthful but antagonis- 
tic work to Prescott’s Mexico; Bell’s “ ay made 
Easy,” giving valuable information for building Houses, 
Barns, Bridges, ete. All the above works are universally 
popular and saleable. Heavy discount allowed. 

AMES CHALLEN & SON, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


CHALLEN’s ILLUstRATED Monts- 
LY is the best and cheapest dollar magazine in America, 
For 100 subscribers and $10u we will send $100 worth of 
any books published. 

JAMES CHALLEF & SON, Philadelphia. 


Lire In.ustratTep 1s A Frrst- 
Class Pictorial Weekly Journal, devoted to Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress, designed to encourage a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness Self-Reliance, and Activity ; to illustra e 
life in all its phases. A high-toned Pictorial Weekly Paper, 
which ought to be read by every Family. Published at $2 
a year, $1 for half a year, and to Clube of Four, three months 
for One Dollar. Try it. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

The Panama Star says: “ Lirs [LLustea Ep is one of the 
best papers pubiisbed in the United States, We know of 
no more instructive and ipteres'ing publication fr family 
reading. Young and old, parents -nd children, high and 
low, rich and poor, will fod some hing to suit them in its 
columns.” n 

Lurs In.usreatep is mates by taste and beauty, and we 
have no doubt it wiil be the best paver of the kind published 
in New York.—OCorner Stone, Columbus, Ga. We can 
commend it to the patronage ot our friends. It is Oiled with 
excellent reading, well arranged, with everything under an 
appropri ste head.— Auburn ( Ala.) Gazette, 


For Twenty-Five Cents —THE 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL will be sent to subscribers 4 
months for 25 cents, or 4 copies for #1. Address FOWLER 











AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








NEW EDITIONS! 


0K 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How To WRITE: 
A New Pocker Manvat or Composition anp Letrer- 
Wrrrine. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 
Business Lerrsrs, Loves Lerrers, 
Fairy Lerrers, Notes anp CARDs, AND 
Frrenp.y Lerrers, Newspaper ArrIoLes ; 
or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
P ble little l. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How tro Tatx; 
A New Pocxer ManvAat or CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 





CorRkoTLy, In Desatine Socrery, 
FLUENTLY, AND At Pusiio MEETINGS, 
ELoquENTLy ; On att Occasrons. 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 30 c. ; muslin, 50 cts. 


How to BEHAVE: 
A New Pockxer Manvat or Repusiican Etiquette anp 
Guipe to Correct Persona Hasrrs, If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

Art Homes, In CoNVERSATION, 

Art a Party, In TRAVELING, 

Ar Cuvurca, In THE CoMPANY oF LADIEs, 

At TaBLe, In Covrtsuir. 

This is the book you want. The 4/rror pronounces this 

“ the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How to Do Bust 


nrss; A New Pocket Manvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
pensable— 
In tue CountinG-Room, For tHe CLERK, 
In Tox Store, For Tae APPRENTICE, 
On THE Farm, For Tue Farmer-Boy, 
EVERYWHERE, For att Business Men. 
It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 
“How to Write,” “How to Talk,’ “How to 
Behave,” and “« How to Do Business,” in paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound in one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 
Address, FOWLER & WEI.LS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
Acents and Booxse..ers, in every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging in the sale of the New Hanp-Booxs. 





CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND OTH- 
ers may add to their present incomes, and do great good at 
the same time, by taking an Agency for our new end useful 
publicati ns. FUWLEB AND WELLS 
Broadwa:, New York. 





ParysioLoGy AND THE Laws or 


LIFE given in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL and 
— OF HEALTH. Sent 4 months, on trial, for 
cents. 








Tue Purenotoercat Bust, 
designed especially for L 3 showing the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
jully developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sck nce without an instructor. It 
muy be — yay Yay by ex- 
press, or as mail), to an’ 

of the world, roe inclading vox prod on 
ing, only $1:5. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


© This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of P: the size of the human head. 
on which the exact locuion of cach of the Phreno: 
is represented, fully developed, with all the div 
classifications. Those who can not obtsio the services 
ofa may learn, in a vty thors time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so fer as the 
‘ocations of the Organs are concerned.“—N. Y. Daily Sun, 




































AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A CHOICE LIBRARY 
GRATIS. 

[We will send Frexe—or prepaid—by First 
Mart, a Catalogue containing a complete List of 
all works published at this office, with prices an- 
nexed, to any address, on application. ] 


A LIBERAL PROPOSITION. 


We submit to our enterprising patrons the fol- 
lowing, which we presume will find a ready and 
warm response in more than one heart which beats 
quick for the success and prosperity of the cause 
of health and happiness. 

The reading of these Journats, and the various 
works we publish, would in a very short time com- 
pletely revolutionize the habits of our people, and 
serve to correct innumerable errors in living, and 
lay the foundation for Peace, PLenty, and Lone 
Lirt. . 

But read the following offer, to extend from the 
present time to the'lst of January next. 


For Ten Dollars at One Time 


We will send Ten Copies of either the Pureno- 
LocicaAL or Warer-Cure JourNALS one year, 
and Six Dollars’ worth, at regular mail prices, 
of any books of our publication, prepaid (by mail 
or express, as we may think best). 


For Twenty-Five Dollars 


We will send Twenty-five JousNnaxs one year, and 
Firreen Dowxiars’ worth of books as above. 


For Fifty Dollars at One Time 


We will send Fifty Copies of the Journats one 
year, and Forty Doxzars’ worth of books as 
above. 


For One Hundred Dollars at one Time 


We will send One Hunprep Corres of the Jovr- 


NALS one year, and One Hunprep Dotraes’ 
worth of books! 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED may be included in the 
above clubs, if desired, at Two Dotiars a year, 
and to make up the number, each Lire may be 
counted as two Jovenaxs. 


Canadian Subscribers must send money to pre 
pay American postage, viz., Six Cents a year for 
each Journnat, and Twenty-four Cents a year for 
L.. &. 


Can there be anything more liberal than this? 
It is virtually “giving the Jounnats away!” 
But we count on the increased circulation, the 
good it will do, and the larger sale of books. If we 
work a season for very small profits, or even with- 
out pay, it may be, as with the farmer, who cas’s 


good seed in‘o the ground, and after waiting for a 














season then comes the harvest. So we can afford 
to labor and to wait. But our co-working friends 
shall have a benefit. They shall have something 
even more substantial than the happy satisfaction 
of knowing how much good they are doing ; they 
shall have “pay as they go.” For every dollar 
they send us, they shall have something toward 
** piling up” such a library as can be obtained no- 
where else, nor in any other way at so little cost 
to themselves. 

Reaper, you have the Prorosrrion. Will you 
accept it? Can you not reach the highest 
prize? 


HOW TO DO IT. 


Take the Journats in hand (sample numbers 
sent free for the purpose), and call on each and 
every man and woman in your neighborhood. 
Show them the Journaus. Ask them to subscribe 
for one orfor all. If you like, you may share the 
prize with them, or retain it, as remuneration for 
your services in getting up the Club. 

Now WE VERILY BELIEVE there is not a neigh- 
borhood, a manufacturing establishment, a store, 
a shop, or a steamboat, in which from one to a 
dozen can not be found who would like to subscribe 
for one or more of our JouRNALS. 

AND WE po know there are none, “ no, not one,” 
but what would be benefited, yes, greatly bene- 
fited, by reading some of the valuable works pub- 
lished at this office. Send for a copy of the new 
Catalogue. Read it, and “Try” for a 

HUNDRED.DOLLAR LIBRARY. 

Address Fowler and Wells, 

308 Broadway, New York. 





A DrunKxarp’s Brartns.—The startling doc- 
trines taught in ‘‘ Youmans’ Basis of Prohibition,” 
are fully corroborated by the following passage 
from the Boston Medical Journal: 

“ Hyrti, by far the greatest anatomist of the 
age, used to say that he could distinguish in the 
darkest room, by one stroke of the scalpel, the 
brain of the inebriate from that of the person 
who had lived soberly. Now and then he would 
congratulate his class upon the possession of a 
drunkard’s brain, admirably fitted, from its hard- 
ness and more complete preservation, for the pur- 
poses of demonstration. When the anatomist 
wishes to preserve a human brain for any length 
of time, he effects his object by keeping that or- 
gan in a vessel of alcohol. From a soft, pulpy 
substance, it then becomes comparatively hard ; 
but the inebriate, anticipating the anatomist, be- 
gins the indurating process before death—begins 
it while the brain remains the consecrated temple 
of the soul—while its delicate and gossamer tis- 
sues still throb with the pulses of heaven-born 
life. Strange infatuation, thus to desecrate the 
god-like ! Terrible enchantment, that dries up 
all the fountains of generous feeling, petrifies all 
the tender humanities and sweet charities of life, 
leaving only a brain of lead and a heart of 
stone.’ — Prohibitionist. 





LONGEVITY IN ENGLAND. 

WE find in an Englisk publication some inter- 
esting statistics in regard to the duration of hu- 
man life in England. The article has evidently 
been prepared with great care, from official doc- 
uments, and is no doubt as correct in ite conclu- 
sions as it is possible to be upon a subject so in- 
tricate and mysterious. The writer commences 
with the following remarks : 

A human being born with a sound constitution 
is calculated to live seventy years or upward, un- 
der favorable circumstances ; but, as we well 
know, all of us are surrounded more or less by 
circumstances unfavorable to life, by which, prac- 
tically, our term of years is liable to be greatly 
shortened. Existence, as to duration, is proverb- 
ially the most uncertain of all things, and this 
because from ignorance, incautiousness, and acci- 
dents, life is constantly coming into collision with 
the conditions calculated to destroy it. The con- 
ditions unfavorable to life come into operation, 
we have seen, before the human being has seen 
the light. They continue in operation through- 
out the whole of its appointed period; so that, 
out of any large number born, a certain propor- 
tion die in the first year, a certain proportion in 
the second, the third, and so on. until all are 
gone—only a certain comparatively small num- 
ber attaining the full age which Nature promises 
to sound life maintained in favorable circum- 
stances. 

It appears, according to the tables appended, 
that during the eighteen years, from 1813 to 
1830, there were registered as buried in England 
and Wales, 3,938,496 persons, of whom 1,942,301 
were females. 

Of the whole number 778,083 died before reach- 
ing the age of one year, while 266,443 died at that 
age, and 320,610 whose age was over one and not 
above five, making a total of deaths of the age of 
five years and under of 1,354,000, or a little over 
a third of the whole number. There appears to 
have been a greater fatality between the ages of 
twenty and thirty than between those of thirty 
and forty, or forty and fifty. 


The number that died between the ages of 
ninety and a hundred years, was 35,780, of whom 
24,183, or over two thirds, were females. One 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine per- 
sons, or one in each twenty-one hundred that 
died, reached the age of one hundred and up- 
ward. The oldest death was a male of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four years. Two males and one 
female each reached the age of one hundred and 
twenty; one male, one hundred and nineteen ; 
one male, one hundred and eighteen ; one female, 
one hundred and seventeen ; two females, one hun- 
dred and fourteen ; one male and one female, one 
hundred and thirteen ; one male and one female, 
one hundred and twelve ; eighteen persons reach- 
ed the age one hundred and ten; eighteen, one 
hundred and nive; twenty-eight, one hundred 
and eight ; thirty-four, one hundred and seven ; 
forty-six, one hundred and six ; one hundred and 
one, one hundred and five; one bundred and 
thirty-one, one hundred and four ; one hundred 
and ninety-seven, one hundred and three; two 
hundred and forty, one hundred and two; three 
hundred and fifty-eight, one hundred and one; 
and seven hundred and seven, one hundred. The 
last-named age was reached by 239 males and 


‘486 females, nearly two to one in favor of thé 


latter. 
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